US has reached a 
end’in Lebanon 


Abdulsalam Y. Massaruch 
Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — President Ronald Rea¬ 
gan's decision on Tuesday in redeploy I he 
US Murines from Beirut to safer areas — 
on US ships bound to Ihc homeland, was 
called h "prudent action by ihc US Pre¬ 
sident. ' 1 lie decision of the US govern¬ 
ment to increase its military involvement 
through the lire power of American war 
ships olf the const of libation, where 
these ships are poised towards Syrian and 
Syrian controlled positions in Be inn. is. 
on the cither hund, stirring some fears 
that the LIS. although it wants to cut and 
run and decrease its casual lies, is ready 
embarking on a very dangerous new 
course in facing the loin! collapse of civil 
order in lehanon. 

Presideni Reagun undertook this deci¬ 
sive decision, which is understood in 
Washington thut the US has reached u 
decul end” in Lebanon and it came after 
Reagan's special Mideast Envoy. Donald 
Rumsfeld met with Ihc belcagured Le¬ 
banese 1 President. Amin Gcmuycl. This 
meeting moved the machinery in Wash¬ 
ington diplomatic bureaucracy. The Reu- 
gun administration fearful of a hostuge 
crisis that might develop in Beirut, where 
the Americans might Tail in the hands or 
the Shi'ites and Grave, that could also im¬ 
peril Reagan’s chances for reelect inn, and 
will repent the "shame of Tehran" of 
1980. hurried in the early dark hours of 
Tuesday, to remove non-essential person¬ 
nel and families from the US embassy 
which was on the edge or the Shi* ite for¬ 
ces in Beirut. 

The. action sent jitters in the State de¬ 
partment. but the department's spokes¬ 
man. acting with coolness, stated, and 
repeated his statement, that the US gov¬ 
ernment is still supporting the beleagured 
Lebanese president. And when the 
spokesman said that ‘‘he is still suppor¬ 
tive of the Lebanese government." he 
sent waves of laughter because he could 
not point out which government was he 
supporting. 

According (o the Reagan's an¬ 
nouncement 500 Marine officers will be 
back iu the US by this coming weekend, 
and the whole process of getting all Ma¬ 
rines out of Lebanon will be completed 
within a month. Reagan said that a flotilla 
and a small contingent of Marines will 
stay on the ground in order to continue 
training the Lebanese army. But sources 
believe that these US officers who will 
stay behind will be used bv the Gemayel’s 
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remaining forces, especially the Phalan¬ 
ges. in order to direct the attacks by the 
Phalanges on the Syrian and Syrinn- 
cc ml rolled positions. Shi* ites and Dmzc.s. 



President Rea gun. according to com¬ 
ments Irani congressional delegates, 
maintained his options not to remove the 
Marines from l.cbanun completely. This is 
why they will slay for a while on the ships 
in Beirut waters, pending the develop¬ 
ment or the imminent deterioration of the 
situation in Beirut. President Reagan was 
angered by the democratic party caucus 
which passed a resolution calling for "im¬ 
mediate withdrawal" of the US Marines 
from Lebanon. This resolution encou¬ 
raged the Republicans too to write their 
own resolution, which was supposed to 
call for ‘ * the redeployment of the Marines 
to a less exposed position plus more milit¬ 
ary involvement by other nations or the 
United Nations.” This resolution was 
drafted by Republican members of the 
house's Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
were concerned about those who are 
"playing politics" in the Lebanese crisis. 

Bill Moyers, a noted television com- 
mentator of CBS compared the situation in 
IkiruL to the .situation in Saigon, and com¬ 
pared President Amin Gemayel with Pre¬ 
mier Kuy. whom the US was insisting on 
supporting with its men and fire power 
until he fell and the city of Saigon was 
overran by the Vietcong. Critics of the 
proposed military action or the use of US 
fire power and the escalation of that ac¬ 
tion from the US fleet in Lebanon's wat¬ 
ers. considered the decision "unfortun¬ 
ate" because it means that the US is 
interfering in the civil war in order to 
save its friends — Gemayel and his clan. 
This act. according to ABC television will 
be interpreted as an action against the 
wish of the majority of the Lebanese peo¬ 
ple. 

Tom Wicker, a New York Times col¬ 
umnist said Tuesday that the name of 
Dany Chamoun. the son of Camille Cha- 
moun. is being mentioned in Washington 
as a replacement for Gemayel. 

But there are observers who believe that 
the hardening of the position by Nabil 
Berri. leader of the Shi’ites, about the el¬ 
ection of a new President, regardless of 
his religiousor parly affiliaLion.will mean 
the abrogation of the 1943 political arran¬ 
gement in Lebanon. This line of strategy 
by Berri. according to these observers, is 
definitely going to turn the measures and 
the scales on the status-quo in Lebanon. 


Three leaders call for peace 
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UAK Ambassador to France 
terrorism 


Khalifa Ahmed Abdel Aziz Al-Mubarak — a victim of 


UAE diplomat shot 
dead in Paris 

A1,med AbW Aziz Al-Mubarak, was shot in Ik 
S fpVh.mH^H vafi r Ieft ,5 ls J: P * r , ' , ? nl bul,dln g «* 22 Avenue Charles Floquet, only 
?.{'1i £ , fron V‘if if el l,wcr * A spokesman Tor Paris Saint Anne hospi¬ 
tal said that the diplomat died about four hours Inter, 

Ha^?r?» n ldkmi n ^"\7 h9 shnt , ,he ambassador, escaped on Tool. No group hd 
claimed responsibility for the attack. 


something that the Phulanges will even¬ 
tually object to, wholeheartedly, mu] 
violently. 


Sikhs explode 

Analysts who are familiar with Lebanon 
said that this whole situation might be the V\ i -vrvi'U i *-» Dntiioh 
best opportunity for the implement a- DO HID 111 lUHISD 
lion of the partition of Lebanon through J 


AMRISTAR. INDIA (AP) — A bomb® 
plodcd and police fired tear gas to dis) 
perse crowds ns lurbuiicd sikh militant* 
held a daylong general strike Wednesds) 
to demand more political and religion* 
freedom in I’unjuh. 

Road . Rail and air traffic was haltf 
and India's troubled northern breadbasket 


Mrs Thatcher changes 4 the iron lady’ image 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — The British Prime Minister. 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, has changed sig¬ 
nificantly her image as ‘The Iron Lady', 
who has been the scourge of communism. 
Speaking at the end of a three-day visit to 
Hungary last week, she said: "I am an 
iron lady with an iron resolve to work for 
lessening of tension and for a safer and 
, more prosperous world in which less is 
devoted to arms and more to world 
, peace". 

Mrs Thatcher's visit to Budapest and 
J 1 ® 1 " talks with the Hungarian communist 
leader, Mr Janos Kadar. were judged by 
both.sides to have been a total success. 
They found much common ground in the 
need for closer contacts between eastern 
and western Europe, and for more trade 
and economic as well as cultural links. 
Significantly, however, neither leader 
hinted at any change in the present frozen 
state of arms negotiations between East 
and West, which are seen as a matter for 
direct negotiation between the Iwo super¬ 
powers, the Soviet Union and the! United 
States. 
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the system of cautions for each warring 
faction. But while there are those who be¬ 
lieve that President Reagan foreclose any 
discussion about the Marines in Beirut, 
which could have turned a holly-debated 
campaign theme. Reagan, on the other 
hand opened a new phase of a possible mi- 
.lilary adventure, which will create the 

confrontational approach with Syria. __-.- 

something that might be considered as a wns virtually paralyzed. Most offices ww 
testing ground" for the will and viabil- closed or blockaded. 

the area 16 Russia,ls and ,heir P° sture in Prime Minister Indira Gandhi offered to 

reopen talks with militants, while parami¬ 
litary troops were deployed across the sl¬ 
ate. which borders Pakistan and Kashmir 

Sikh leader Harchund Singh LongowaL 
President of the Akuli Dal party said N 
would consider the invitation to talk 
"merits" but did not officially accept 
‘ * We have already made out stand Wi 
clear in previous talks." he said. 

Sikhs have made 44 demands f* 
greater political and religious autonomy- 
and the government has accepted ! 
The stalemate is mainly over two ««• 
mands: The merger of all Chandig^ 


powers should make more efforts to 
achieve contact. There is a possibility that 
Mrs Thatcher will go on to visit other 
communist countries, possibly Bulgaria or 
Romania, and her Foreign Secretary. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, is expected Lo visit Mo- 

lir !u . aI l er the banning of -- ... . W . F . - «... 

.however, the deputy city, partly in Haryana state, with m 
Sovjet Foreign MimsLer. Mr Georgi Kor- Punjab and a greater share of inierslatt 
menko, is expected to visit London. waters for the Punjab. 

Mrs Thatcher’s new opening towards Three people were injured when twocj- 
me east is also seen as a very necessary clists lobbed a bomb near a railway yard® 
precaution at a time when relations be- Patiala, about 200 kilometres northeast 
tween Europe and the United States are of New Delhi. 

one hand^he^ls’golng^to'be'a^peHod of In Jullunder 3J0 “33 

frustration.during the American Dresiden- norlheast of New 06 •f 1 * 4 P° lice f,r * d J j 
lial election campaign, and this will cause .Xf w 5 nd P? 1,ets .ff disperse a cr 
many'strains including ctminc ™er , l, ' sword- waving sikhs who clashed 
Mld%e Sl S , srinrUtan g on! r On S l Se V " t he e r A. leas, a dozen 

hand, there are the continuing fear? of a ere mjured - 
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iVJrs Margaret Thatcher 


Elsewhere in Punjab, militants th \ 
stones at an office of the Indian r* 
Corporation and a railwjy wor “ s 7 ?l 
forcing them to close. They smashed wj i 
i(i dows or one bank after the manage* * 

. - ThUA', Mrs Thatcher's visit to Hungary fUSed tb P ar,ici P ate in the stri>se ' 

fitted neatly into her view of Britain's The strike call was ignored and busin«*l 

place, in.th? western alliance, for Hungary was normal in the capital city of 
i. , — While 'firmly committed to Ruction ,garh. a federal tv administered area tmp 


transatlantic trade war. This week, one of 
Mrs Thatcher’s most trusty colleagues . 
the Trade Secretary, Mr Norman Tebbill’ 
new tb Washington to try to ease the ten¬ 
sion over trade Issues. 


Hussein, Mubarak, 
Reagan meet in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON (Agencies) — The 
Arab-Israeli conflict "must be resolved 
by negotiations involving an exchange of 
territory for peace," President Reagan 
declared on 14 February. 

Speaking at the conclusion of his meet¬ 
ing with Egypt’s President Mubarak and 
His Majesty King Hussein, Reagan cited 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty — which 
involved Israel’s phased return of occu¬ 
pied territory in the Sinai desert to Egypt 
— as an example of * * what can be accom¬ 
plished when states have the will to take 
risks for peace." 

Reagan did not stale what territorial ex¬ 
change he had in mind, nor would a sen¬ 
ior administration official be specific. 

The official did say there has been no 
change in^the US view favouring a Pales¬ 
tinian entity on the West Bank, now occu¬ 
pied by Israel. The entity would be ’' asso¬ 
ciated ' with Jordan. No definition of (hat 
association has been offered. 

His Majesty King Hussein and Her 
j e »»! y Q ueen Noor arrived in Lon¬ 
don Wednesday on their way back to 
Jordan from the United States, news 
agencies reported. _ 

Reagan, speaking with Mubarak and 
Mng Hussein standing nearby, described 
Jordan and Egypt as slates with interests 
l 0 common with the United Stales, espe- 
* naee hing "practical solutions" to 
Middle East issues. He said the "good 
will and trust between us promise a solid 
ioundanon for overcoming the formidable 

Son" 10 PCaCe and progrcSS in l,ie re ‘ 

i a ! d . tbe two visitors have demon- 
* the foresight, realism and re- 
saive essential for a successful 
process. 



peace 


events in Lebanon, the pre- 
nrri? assert ®d. make pursuit of that 
KrS? ™ ore ur «ent than ever. He said 
thare ls Proor that * * the occu- 
JJ}?” territory by outside force does 

mnnvi *° PMee, but rather to continued 
«>‘inicl and turmoil." 

tifu? U *^ r ^.’ terming the Lebanese situa¬ 
te '“t^erable," said partition should 
the * v f. n l ed al an y cost," and asserted 
urnmr* s °l ul i°n of the issue " is the 

Israeli forces U " C ° n<lili0nal withdrawal ° r 

mJSJS th ® same tack as King Hussein. 
dcr^lS*!*Id Lebanon is a "stark remin- 
Problpni • ’ u ^"ttrality of the Palestinian 
dress*!?' *H e that issue must be ad- 

* d //onlally and without delay," 

the € K? d # t or d * recl US "dialogue" with 

PLOl a u St L ne Liberation -- 

LJrl' H ® d eciared that 11 


can 


Organization 

^ - no other nation 

termed PTO rL - the Palestinians." and 

■CSffiStep- Yasser Arafa “ " a 

se ntaUve ' 


The senink . a BIBLCIIISIII IIIOUC U/ zuiuilg llfcuu ui B at- 

minded re!w[ t adD1 u trat * on °ffi cial re - ate. The statements of Egyptian President 
had been ^ rl€r . S i“ at no breakthroughs Mubarak, who was speaking from a pre- 

uce n eXDCCteH fnr Ik. „r _, ._. __ nil_»■ :_ .l_nm 


of the * 4 chosen repre- 
of the Palestinians, the PLO. 


King Hussein confers with Ronald Reagan 


peace process and Reagan's I September 
1 982 peace initiative — there is no una¬ 
nimity on the PLO or on the possibility of 
an independent homeland for the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

The official said there was agreement 
on the need "to broaden the negotiations 
lo include Jordan." 

King Hussein and Arafat are expected 
lo renew their negotiations in the next 
few weeks. 

The official said there is no change in 
the US policy regarding the PLO, despite 
Mubarak's call for direct contact with thal 
group. He described Mubarak's stance as 
the usual Egyptian position regarding the 
PLO. 

He said Washington' 1 has no intention of 
engaging negotiations with the PLO" until 
that organization recognizes the validity 
of resolutions 242 and 338. and the right 
of Israel to exist as a nation. Even with 
such steps, he said, the covenant of the 
PLO — which calls for destruction of Is¬ 
rael — "is one of the clear stumbling 
blocks" to progress. 

Abdulsalam Massarueli writes 

from Washington: 

ONLY A few minutes after the joint de¬ 
parture statements by President Ronald 
Reagan and his two Arab guests: His 
Majesty King Hussein, and Egypt's Hosni 
Mubarak, and in the most unusual and un¬ 
fashionable way, a US government senior 
official stood up in the White House brief¬ 
ing room and said something which cau¬ 
ght every reporter and every listener by 
extreme surprise. The official, who will 
not allow his name to be used said: "You 
cannot control statements of heads of st¬ 
ate, but certainly you don’t endorse it by 
standing there." 

This reference, veteran political and di¬ 
plomatic observers emphasized was never 
made before where a senior US official 
volunteers, without being asked, to'givc a 
statement which cuts lo shreds and pieces 
a statemenl made by visiting head of a st- 


tually was shared by King Hussein, was 
that "the Lebanese crisis a stark remin¬ 
der of the centrality of the Palestinian 
problem." Also: "Our purpose is to cre¬ 
ate the necessary conditions for co¬ 
existence and the mutual recognition be¬ 
tween the Palestinians and the Israelis." 
Mubarak also emphasized "first and fore¬ 
most, the right of the Palestinian people's 
self determination should be honoured 
and exercised." 

On Monday 1 3 February The Star asked 
a senior US official after the first round 
of talks between King Hussein and Mr. 
Reagan if the issue of self determination 
for Lhe Palestinians was discussed be¬ 
tween the two leaders. The official an¬ 
swered evasively: "Our position on the 
Palestinians remain the same. On self de- 
Continued on page 32 
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talks, 


e *pect e d for the two days of 
«nd he said 



"Nn , uc a aia none had occured. 
“and d ® Clsl0ns were taken," he said 
d no new plans were made." 

souaht^ *’* rant .exchange of views'’ 
fcfaod J.X tae President "on where we 
activate be done to re¬ 

place. th& P® 80 ® process" ■ did lake. 
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while the three 
: 9n mosUssK th ? mse ,! v ® s 10 agreement 
■ eral surjnnlf f beeited specially trilat- 
:Cbuncil P R < 24i fo , r i ^ n _ ,ted Nations Security 
the Camji David 


pared text, on the Palestinians, the PLO 
and PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, whom 
Mubarak said of being "a responsible 
leader who has demonstrated courage 
under the most difficult circumstances," 
caught everybody in Washington last 
Tuesday, 14 February unawares. 

' The White House, did not know in ad¬ 
vance anything about Mubarak's attack on 
Israel, which he said "is the root and the ; 
cause of the present sad situation in the 
area (and Lebanpn)." 

But the most significant thing, which 

wds said by, President Mubarak, and evfen- 

:V> ; . 


US reportedly promises to 
co-ordinate with Israel 

TEL AVIV {AP) — US Ambassador Samuel Lewis told Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shainir that President Ronald Reagan would not take any new 
steps Id the Middle East without co-ordinating them with Israel, the daily 
’Maarlv* reported on Wednesday. 

The arternoon daily newspaper said Reagan also sent a message to Shamir that 
he would not make any decisions In his meetings with President Mubarak of Egypt 
and King Hussein tbal might hurt Israel, and that he would Inform Israel of the 
content of these meetings. 

Top Israeli officials have attacked the United Stales for pulling the Marines 
force out of Beirut without first consulting Israel and for not giving the Israel- 
Lebanoo troop withdrawal agreement Us full backing against Syrian pressure on 
Lebanon to abrogate the agreement. 

Israel Is also concerned that Reagan may try to revive his Middle Easl peace 
plan and bring Jordan Into negotiations for a federation with the West Bank, 
which Israel occupied In the 1967 war. Israel opposes the Reagan plan. 

Deputy Prime Minister David Levy attacked Reagan on Tuesday for backing 
away from the Camp David agreements, which cal! for Palestinian ‘autonomy’ in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

‘Maarlv* reported that Levy did not know of lhe meeting between Shamir and 
Lewis, which took place earlier on Tuesday, when he attacked US policy In a 
speech to top American Jewish leaders. 

The morning dally ‘Jerusalem Post* quoted Lewis as telling a closed session of 
the conference of presidents of major American Jewish organizations that a uni¬ 
lateral abrogation of the 17 May 1983 agreement by Lebanon would be a "dread¬ 
ful*' precedent. 

Shamir said last week that if Lebanon renounces the treaty under Syrian pres¬ 
sure, Israel would feel free to Ignore its own undertakings lo'pull its troops out of 
Lebanon. 

The English-language ‘Post* quoted Lewis as replying to Levy's earlier critic¬ 
ism of the US moves in Lebanon by saying "let us not gel Into the trap of scape¬ 
goating each other because our.mutual dreams in Lebanon were not realised, it Is 
best that we do not erode oilr relationship hy fault-,finding.’* 

Lewis also told the Jewish leaders it was natural for Reagan in hold talks with 
both Mubarak and King Hussein, since they were both In Washington, and that 
Shamir would have been invited too if he had been in Washington at the same 
time, lhe‘Post* reported. 
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Hussein, Reagan agree on Calling for 
opportunities for peace 


jordan 


Following are the texts of the remarks ex¬ 
changed on 13 February by President Ro¬ 
nald Reagan and His Majesty King Huss¬ 
ein at the White House departure cer¬ 
emony: 

Reagan: King Hussein and I met today in 
the spiriL of good will and co-operation 
that characterises the relationship be¬ 
tween the United States and the Hashem¬ 
ite Kingdom of Jordan. The co-operation 
between us is increasingly vital in the face 
of the tragic violence in Lebanon, a grow¬ 
ls terrorist threat, and the ominous 
cloud of war that hovers over much of the 
Middle East. 

Today we witness bloodshed and con¬ 
flict between Iran and Iraq, in Chad, in 
the Western Sahara and Lebanon And 
now. as never before, it behooves people 
of good will to work together for peace 
and stability. 

King Hussein has led Jordan with 
strength and wisdom these last three de¬ 
cades. He s an experienced statesman and 
his insights are valuable to us as well as to 


Aexchango^gunffre”vrith*thc (S or from ,he 

harbour area of Weit Beirut on Wednesday The U hS '? M ‘ r rIfl ln the ba “ered 

US-Egyptian expedition 
discovers Persian army remains 

that vanished in the Sahara desert 25 cen- 

Irflvif/Piwt has discovered several hundred 
graves with bone fragments that may be 

UlrfT a i na i ,ns J of lho ,ost arm y« said the ex¬ 
pedition leader. 

fn? ar i V r^ haf ®i z ‘ 36 • a witer from Bos¬ 
ton, USA said in a recent Interview the 
bones appeared to have been burled in the 
Perisan fashion. They were laid oul on 
flat stone outcroppings among the sands, 
then covered with stones. The largest 

long" 16 * 11 S barSly m0re than three inches 

r *^?. ne °d l0 .!? a X e the bones analyzed 
for dating, said Chafetz, who believes 
the bones are human. 1 ‘If they turn then 
oul to be from 500 BC, then one might 

or^fS?o Ude th r a ‘ ,hese are the remains 
or the lost army of Cambyses, ’ ’ he added. 

Chafetz hopes his find will solve one of 

«r 1,15*5 ^ st ® ries of E eyP l ‘s 7,000-ye¬ 
ar-old civilization, the disappearance of 

the Seat ° f k ‘ fi8 Gambyses ' son of Cyrus 


The expedition was sponsored by the 
Egyptian geological survey, which was 


interested in seeing a remote part of the 
western desert explored and in Chafelz’s 
use of sophisticated radar equipment that- 
can pinpoint foreign objects in sand 
dunes. 

Survey director Dr. Babay Issawi said 
he believed Chafetz had found the army. 
Judging by the number of graves, “I am 
surd they are the army,” he told the news 
a f e u 3 cy ; P r - Issawl Pointed out that none 
of his 14 geologists and workers who ac¬ 
companied Chafetz on his four-month ex¬ 
pedition had ever seen graves live this be¬ 
fore. 

Lainberg- Karlovsky, Director of Pea¬ 
body Museum and a professor of archae¬ 
ology, said In a telephone interview that 
'toJET ^ ou 2 d by Chafetz appeared to 
be Persian, as he had excavated many si¬ 
milar graves in Iran before. 

Lamberg-Karlovsky noted the Persians 
at the time of Cambyses followed the Zo- 
r ° ast i r j an belief, which held that the dead 
should not be buried because they conta¬ 
minated the earth. Instead, bodies were 
allowed to rot and be ravaged by animals 
on the tops of mountains. Then the bones 
ware buried in the fashion of the bones 
found by Chafetz. 


t IT . . conun- 

! l ?. s .J.° 5* the starting point of tangible 
Middle East peace efforts, including my 

?982 PMCe ln ' tiative of 1 September 

King Hussein has proven himself a re¬ 
sponsible leader and a reliable friend on 
many occasmns. His support for friends 
in the Gulf region has demonstrated his 
capacity for deeds as well as words. The 
economic progress of his people, the poli¬ 
tical equality and the religious tolerance 
round in Jordan are a tribute to the bene- 

his counsel^ * rel8n ’ and 1 3m grateful for 

• **!! «W“ ly J S u vi^t strengthens the 
tha * Jink Jorda " 

the Linited States. America s commitment 


to help Jordan meet its security needs n 
mains firm and unwavering. sre ’ 

Your Majesty, it is good to have you 

JUng Hussein; Mr. President, once again 
sir, it is a privilege and a pleasure ft 
to have the opportunity to meet with 2 
as the leader of the United States of Am 
??“■ as a man I respect, admire * 
friend, and I would like to say that t£sl 
feelings are shared by the government an 
my people, the feelings of pride in ou 
country, the feelings of pride in the fact 
that our goals and aims are one and the 
same; our ideas, our principles, our be- 

»r rl r ,iyofrr “^‘^ 

The challenges before us are indeed 
tremendous, but the determination ii 
there to strive for a better tomorrow. This 
is a cause to which we are dedicated in 
Jordan, the cause of a stable area (he 
cause of establishing eventually a just and 
lasting peace in the area, the cause ora 
better future for generations to come. 

On all the subjects, sir, that you were 
Kind enough to address, I could not, in all 
honesty, say that I could have presented 
my views any differently. I thank you for 
the opportunity and the chance, sir, to 
discuss problems of the moment and to 
share with you the vision of the future 
and to reaffirm our commitment to our 
common goals of a better future within 
our area and within the world, and for the 
establishment of a just and durable peace. 

We are proud of our friendship and we 
will do all we can to see it grow and flou¬ 
rish in every way and in every area. 
Thank you once again, sir, for the won¬ 
derful opportunity or meeting with you 
God bless you and thanks again for all 
your kindnesses to me. 


(USIA) 


Druze, Amal militias 
surround Marines base 


ra-attBsaa®? 

_,Jj be Pf uze mU'tia advance overnight 
claimed the area south of the Marine dos- 

h* 1 ? ? 8011-111 Inler national Airport from 
the Lebanese army for the Progressive Sn 
cialist Party of Druze leader Walid Jun- 

miTitflM no P h ’ l ast and west, the Shi* ite 

militia Amal, a Druze ally. Is in control 
Army Col. Ed McDonald, chief sookes- 
Ma ^ e contingent, said the 
«rn nh d JS anC f nlnd some con- 

cffilv JmS? nii' B S d) is 130108 etched 
cioseiy. He said, however, that the Ma¬ 
rines had not taken any incoming fire 

overnight or on Wednesday. 8 

a? SSXi&'S 

bu7.Kffi^ e ^ lr “^apon S 


Ible and keep them afloat," said McBj- 
nald. 

McDonald declined to give figures on 
how many men were ashore and how 
many on ships. The Marines have air and 
sea routes should they choose to depart. 

CH-53 Sea Stallion and CH-46 Sea 
Knight helicopters are ferrying equipment 
i.rom the base to ships offshore. Both he- ; 
hcopters are capable of carrying troops, i 

In addition, the Marines' Green Beach f 
landing zone on the Mediterranean is I 
across a narrow strip of highway from the 
wes tcm border of the camp, and probably 
could be secured to allow Marine depar¬ 
ture by the amphibious landing craft that 
brought most of them ashore. 

Still, the Marines have to adapt to their 
new neighbours. 

Marine guarding the main gate did 
volunteer that the Druze advance didn't 
bother him if the Marines had a single 
evacuation path available. 

1 d ? n t care if.we’re surrounded on 

three sides as long as we can get out the 
fourth," he said. "Good ol' Medit¬ 
erranean." 


Lebanon* • • 

1 AMMAN (Star) — Communl- 
catlons with Lebanon, despite 
the Installation of microwave 
coaxial cables and agreement 
Kith Syria over their opera¬ 
tion, have been virtually im¬ 
possible due to political condi¬ 
tions In Lebanon, says Mo¬ 
hammad Shahed Ismail, 
Director General of the Tele¬ 
communications Corporation 
(TCC). 

After repeated attempts by 
a Star reporter to gain infor¬ 
mation on the reasons for dif¬ 
ficulty ln telephoning Leba¬ 
non, Mr. Ismail Issued a writ¬ 
ten statement in three points. 
First, he said, "It has been 
practically impossible so far 
(due to the prevailing civil 
rar conditions) to operate the 
microwave coaxial cable cir¬ 
cuits previously agreed with 
the Syrian administration to 
be leased for TCC to establish 
ISI) services with Lebanon. 

Next, he said that during 
the INTELSAT Global Traffic 
meeting held In Washington 
D,C. last June, the TCC rep¬ 
resentative agreed with his 
counterpart representing the 
Lebanese administration to 
assign some 12 dedicated sat¬ 
ellite circuits between Jordan 
and Lebanon through their 
"Indian Ocean" Satellite 
tracking Earth station. 

The said agreement was en¬ 
dorsed then by INTELSAT. 
Bui up till now It could not be 
Implemented for practical 
obvious reasons related to the 
Lebanese side. 

Finally, he concluded that 
"TCC did not despair and will 
soon (in April 1984) be able 
to offer the public in Jordan 
ISD services with the Inter¬ 
national Switching Centre In 
Beirut in the form of automa¬ 
tic transit service via France, 
Halv and may be USA net¬ 
works throngb the existing 
submarine cable linking the 
Lebanese shore with French 
shore. 



Interior Minister Sulaiman Arar: 
Jordan must * prove to the world 
that we are capable of respons¬ 
ibly exercising our constitutional 
rights' 


Arar urges 
moderation 
in polling 

AMMAN (Slar) —Parliamentary 
elections are coming soon (on 1 2 
March), and the government has 
begun to counsel both candidates 
and voters on elhics in cam¬ 
paigning and voting. 

In a statement issued yester¬ 
day. Interior Minister Sulaiman 
Arar urged candidates not to re¬ 
sort to defamation of other can¬ 
didates' characters or reputa¬ 
tions in their campaigning. 

The interior minister also 
stressed that candidates should 
not stir tribal and religious 
biases in their efforts to gain 
votes. 

Commentators observe that it 
is the right of every citizen to 
learn about the political, religi¬ 
ous and social views of the candi¬ 
dates. Voting preferences should 
not depend on famous names, 
religious or tribal affiliations. 

Since the Parliament represents 
the choice of the people, they 
should have the right of learning 
about their representatives. But 
it is not yet known by what me¬ 
dium that will be accomplished. 


Kuwait and Jordan plan 
cultural exchange 


Qy Khader Mansour 

Star Start Writer 

AMMAN — A Kuwaiti cultural 
week is expected to be held in 
October 1984, once the appro¬ 
priate preparations have been 
completed, says Haidar Mah¬ 
moud. Director General of the 
Culture and Arts Department. 

The cultural week will include 
a scries of activities in the 
spheres of theatre, poetry, mu¬ 
sic, popular dances and a book 
exhibition, Mr. Mahmoud told 
The Slar. 

A Kuwaiti youth delegation 
comprising a 100-member 


troupe will be headed by Minister 
of State and Chairman of the 
Culture. Art and Literature High 
Council Abdul Aziz Hussein. 

Mr. Mahmoud said the idea 
behind the event is to exchange 
and promote cultural and broth¬ 
erly ties between Jordanian and 
Kuwaiti youth. He indicated that 
a Jordanian cultural week for 
the same aim will follow in Ku¬ 
wait. 

It was reported on Wednesday 
that Jordan had extended an offi¬ 
cial invitation for Mr. Hussein to 
come for the festival. 


Room on the second floor 



IT MAY not look like much — but for all who are concerned 
with the future of art in Jordan, this picture Is important. It 
Is the Jordan National Gallery of Art with, above Its en¬ 
trance, the new second floor. 

The second floor, which Is already full of paintings, will be 
formally opened on Sunday. Its inauguration Is testimony to 
the quick success of the young gallery. Gallery Director Su- 
hall Blsharat said In a statement to The Star: 

"It is with the greatest pleasure that (he Jordan National 
Gallery opens to the Jordanian public Us new floor. Just as 
the gallery Itself belongs to the nation, so Is this floor very 
much the product of the Individual efforts of many Jordanians 
and friends of the gallery. 

"Opened ln 1980 by Their Majesties King Hussein and 
Queen Noor, the Jordan National Gallery began its existence 
in a modest building. Its aim Is to build a collection of con¬ 
temporary art from the Arab and Islamic countries that will be 
a pioneer ln the field. This Is succeeding beyond all expecta¬ 
tions. Despite severely limited funds, the collection outgrew 
all exhibition and storage space In less than three years. 
There was nowhere to go but upwards. 

"The new floor Is the product of support that came in many 
forms: talent, funds, construction material, fittings and care 
donated by many Individuals and companies. To Mr. Ja'far 
Touqan, architect, we owe an especial debt of gratitude. He 
freely of his time to produce the unique solution which trans¬ 
formed a private residence into the museum we have today. ’’ 
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a !“ bassador *“ Beirut goes home 

RIYADH, (AP) Saudi Arabia’s 


Lebanon Ahm^H "Ii A rabia ’ s Ambassador to 
Aomad Al-Kahlmi was summoned, home 

? r n t2 et L ne 5W or consult 3tlons on the’ Lebanese 

was no 1 e S , tate radio said the Nation 
Savet SS c - ear up umil President Amin 
uemaye 1 made fa s announcement to abrogate or at 
least freeze the 17, May accord with Israel 


The radio noted that the Soviet stand would be a 
Key element in the Security Council debates over 
.h! ESP 0 ? 1 contalne d in a French draft, because 
ne indicat ions were that Moscow would insist on a 
P"2 wltfadrawal of the Multinational Force before 
troops under the UN flag could be moved in. 


Manufacturers 
rent 41 plants 
at Sahab estate 


__ unoer me un flag could be moved in. 

° ffi u^ Press Agency said'the ambass- hJ*« Udi th ough a key mediator in the crisis 

?h« r rJ« C n e ?j Wedhesday morninafot SSSJS 11 ' Gei ? ayal and his Syrian-backed OP* 

the Sdodi leadership on the 52 n *l nts '- has h®* 11 largely taciturn in its comments 
developments in Lebanon, it gave no furthe? de ° n tho sltuation - 


Z. i2> ^ 0U hCll. sdssidh exMct 
jTifJj® .wy to deliberate the deployment of 

;: /:lian contingents. ' French,, firitfsh and It* . 


'J 

a 'A^ udl ^cabinet session chaired by Crown Ptlow I, 

reviewed the Lebanese situation in a g 

weeKiy session on Monday without issuing anf i: 
comment. i. 

. * i . . § J,- 

Minister Prince Sultan was meanwhile 
a,Tr e i as ^y|dg the situation was up to God .an® 
w? Lebanese, themselves. - : . 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

cann!rf N ~ Children s foods. 
Mined meal, carbonated water. 

Pharmaceutical com- 
Ponems worked metal eleclrj . 

fiimupP iances ‘ wo °dwork and 

house hljH plastic materials./ 

usehoid appliances, glass fi: 

soa'n cbe . micala - detergents and 
work' so beate re. aluminium 

. a P rin ting press. 

incommn » l t! s ? ir, dustries have 
n common (besides the fact that 

indus^S r i e v, Senl Prectically all the 
austry ihat exists in Jordan)? 

■ to^K 18 tb - al lhe V are all 
habr ac ‘ or,es al the Sa- 
- be -* or dan Indus- 
Corporation (JIEC). 
(ana n? rapld,y gaining impor- 

ft "- lHe cQu™y Uf - C ‘ Uring cenlre 

° f u 41 factories already 
nama d; «o l ,? ahab tWhose official 
EsiateklAmman Industrial 
cordino? re i?c^ lr * operation, ac- 
Faye z i,Si IE C Ce.neral Manager 

lares'nf u hec- 
theaatftr a” 11 * M.lbmetres sou- 
last completed 

: nnt “■ 



The estate project included the 
construction of all network ser¬ 
vices (such as electricity, roads, 
street lighting), telecommunica¬ 
tions. water and sewerage as 
well as sewage treatment plants. 

Also on first stage grounds are 
the main administration building 
of the estate and JIEC itself, and 
other services buildings such as 
banks, shops, health centres, ci¬ 
vil defence and police stations, 
petrol stations. restaurants, 
training centres, a vocational 
school, maintenance shops, 
warehouses and an exhibition 
centre as well as various types of 
standard factory buildings and 
housing for workers. 

Dr. Suheimat told The Slar 
that such estates save a lot of 
time, energy and money for 
manufacturers in establishing 
their industries, because JIEC 
was established, by the govern¬ 
ment in 1980. to develop and 
manage all the industrial estates 
in Jordan. Thus the estates are 
well planned out and provided 
with everything manufacturers 
need. ■ „ 

JIEC is chartered to acquire 
tracts outside the boundaries of 



Administrative headquarters building at the Amman Industrial Estate 


municipalities and build on them 
according. to its studied plans. 
Within estate bounds, JIEC ex¬ 
ercises the authorities of the re¬ 
gional and planning committees 
for the application of the ' ‘ Plan¬ 
ning of Cities, Villages. and 
Building Law", as well as the 
same powers as municipalities in 
Jordan. Therefore manufactur¬ 
ers only have to deal with JIEC 
rather than going through all the 
paperwork for several ministries 
and departments. 

•. To encourage such projects as 
Industrial estates, new industrial 
project? established within the 
estates are granted two-year ho¬ 
lidays from Income tax and iso- 
clal services tax, from the date 


of production start-up. All in¬ 
dustrial projects established 
within the estates are also ex¬ 
empt from building and land 
taxes. 

Another legal break came in 
1983, when the law was 
amended to give investors the 
possibility of the subrogation of 
ownership rights. This means a 
leaseholder can use leased prop¬ 
erty as Insurance on any loan 
taken to Invest for any project 
within the estate. This privilege 
Is extended only to clients of the 
Rahab estate. 

; Jordanlan or foreign, manufac¬ 
turers may lease one or more 
factory shells, or a piece of land 
to build on, the only condition 


being that they have an industry 
licence. 

Dr. Suheimat expects that the 
resL of the estate will be leased 
off by the end of this year, and' 
that there will be approximately 
80-100 factories on it, with a 
total of 4,000-5,000 employ¬ 
ees. 

Design work for the second st¬ 
age, which will cover 100 hec¬ 
tares at Sahab, is being under¬ 
taken by a Jordanian-Greek ven¬ 
ture. Construction Is expected to 
start out at the' beginning of 

1985, ;to be completed by mid 

1986. Other studies are also 
underway for a 70-heclare estate 
Ip IrMd. 
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RSS keeps track 
of water purity 


Amal Gfaandour 

Star Staff WrLler 

AMMAN — The water of the 
KingTalal Dam reservoir, say 
the experts, is not polluted. 
But still, it is not as pure as 
the government would like it 
to be. That is why the Jordan 
Valley Authority (JVA) on 4 
February signed a three-year 
agreement with the Royal 
Scientific Society to study the 
water’s quality. 

The reservoir 35 kilometres 
north of Amman is Jordan's big¬ 
gest collector of surface waters. 


Along with the run-off from the 
surrounding hills, one of its 
main sources is (he Zarqa River, 
which in the past has been so 
polluted that farmers were not 
allowed to plant their crops any¬ 
where near it. Industrial growth 
in the Amman-Zarqa region has 
been one of the main causes of 
this pollution; but, as one expert 
remarks, the boom is far from 
reaching critical levels as it has 
done in other developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Under the agreement the RSS 
will analyse the components of 
the water, and examine the bio¬ 
logical and chemical changes it 
undergoes. Through this study. 


the RSS and JVA endeavour to 
ensure the Dam water's quality. 

The reservoir, which currently 
contains 54 million cubic metres 
(the target is 80 million cubic 
metres), is directed mainly for 
agricultural use. But the water is 
also used for fish raising and will 
be used for electricity generation 
when the latest contract for dam 
construction work is complete. 
Its importance in irrigating many 
hectares of land automatically 
places a high importance on 
cleanliness of the water. 

Sewage and industrial was¬ 
tewater manage to find their way 
into the dam. necessitating regu¬ 
lar check-ups. which are called a 
precautionary measure. 

The RSS has already completed 
a three-year study on the res¬ 
ervoir, in co-operation with the 
environment section of the In¬ 
dustrial and Chemical Depart¬ 
ment at the former Water Supply 
Corporation, the University of 
Jordan, (he Health Ministry and 


the JVA. The research team ana¬ 
lysed elements and determined 
factors that might affect the fu¬ 
ture quality of the water. 

Such studies, according to ex¬ 
perts like Dr. Hani Shak'a of the 
RSS. arc one method through 
which pollution can be con¬ 
trolled. 

But laws, purification units 
and observation posts are 
equally. iT not more, important 
in any effort to reduce or elimin¬ 
ate water pollution, he told The 
Star. 

One example is Law Number 
202, which was passed in 1980. 
Other than prohibiting compa¬ 
nies from wastewater dumping, 
the law also provides for oberva- 
lion posts to supervise and over¬ 
see the work of purification un¬ 
its in the country. Dr. Shak’a 
says that “the law has been 
tremendously successful in re¬ 
ducing and controlling was¬ 
tewater dumping. ” This, in turn 
has saved important water sour- 
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ana- ces like the reservoir from*.! 
uned hazards of pollution k! 

e f* 1- V 

Yet, the threat or pollution 
5 ex- JEST * ,0W, y eliminated 
* Shak *bat one of“‘ 

f the many drawbacks to the nil! 
ough of development is pollutc^i 
con ' maintains, however, that Jonh.' 

has little to worry about. On- 
units 8°°^ thing about being poor 
are natural resources is that Jordir 
rtanl ls . not threatened with Hie pe rn j 
min- cious consequences of u nC o D 
The lrol,ed growth. However. 
ernmerit regulations and L 
like Number 202. are sw\ 
Jg 0 er thought necessary to protect ih< 
nna- N"? Talal D ? m from an ydanu{! 
ling 10 ' S essenlial Wflter s- 

rva ' .i, E * xcept . for a boat< which ih 
ver- JVA will provide, the RSS n. 
un- * Lilly equipped to undertake in. 
ak*a study. Sophisticated equipment 
seen f° r automatic absorption, gas'■ 
re . chromolography and all labf*-: 
vas- cililies are at the RSS’ disposal-: 
turn f or its upcoming study, 
aur- I 

=ri Al-Faqu‘a gets 
its own centre 

with CRS help! 

t 

By ErsLUa Moreno ! 

Special to The Star ! 

AMMAN — Jordan's newest 
community development centre: 
bus been opened at Al-Faqua'i 
village in the Karak Governale; 
It was established by the Minis-! 
try of Social Developmenl ill 
co-operation with Catholic Relief' 
Services and with a JD 1850. 
grant from the British govern-' 
menl. The centre was official!* 
opened on 8 February. 

The initiative for the centre 
came from the people of Al- 
Faqua'u themselves. In 1981 
members of the village council 
approached the Ministry of So-i 
cial Development for help in es¬ 
tablishing n centre. The Ministry, 
in turn requested help fromthi* 
Catholic Relief Services ICRS). 

Now a centre has been built' 
with contributions of funds antl[. 
of labour from the villagers; 
themselves. 

It serves as both a day care, 
centre and a sewing centre. J 

The day care centre offers vill-1 
age mothers a suitable place W. 
leave their children while they; 
work, whether in the field 
home. It is open six days a 
from 8 am to I pm. It ofrefl; 
educational games, an enclose!*. 
playground, and a midday snacl i 
for all children. 

The sewing centre teaches UK* 
women to make clothing both vk. 
their families and as a way «; 
generating income. The sewjj;, 
teacher was sent on scholacsrup, 
by CRS to train at the sewinS- 
centre at Rabba. 

CRS Director Dr. Muriel La¬ 
tham Pfeifer told The Star twj ■ 
her organisation has been 
in Jordan since 1961. It cal ® I 
originally as a relief agency f 
aid Palestinian refugees wj 
quickly expanded the range ol J 
activities. * 

CRS is now involved in a wj* >. 
range of services concentratedi ii • 
the rural communities and in¬ 
cluding olive seedling district-, 
lion and nutrition education f*®'- 
grammes. 

The seedling programme ha* i 
been active since 1979 with mo- ,- 
re than 200,000 trees planted so 
far. It encourages the farmer . 
plant trees using a cost snarw 
method. • ...j - : 

.The nutritioq, programme was 
. started in. the Southern Cbor \ 
gion in 1 977. The most iWj 
families, were chosen. ■ 
classes in nutrition, hygian®* *£, ! 
., nltation. and ■ home economics, 
have bee p:.taught lo 1,200 moth ■ : 




Yarmouk protest cools down 

Grade complaints much ado about nothing - Badran 


iordan 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The crisis at Yarmouk 
University is over, says university 
President Adnati Badran. The dispute 
arose on 5 February, when hundreds 
of students began to gather and roam 
the campus in protest. They prevent¬ 
ed several lectures from being held, 
towards the end of the week. 

The problem began when 470 students 
returned after their semester break to 
find their names listed as among those 
who had been expelled, either from their 
specialisation field or completely from the 
university. It got worse as rumours went 
round that the real number of those ex¬ 
pelled was 1.200. and that 800 Kuwaiti 
students had been registered to fill the 
newly vacant seats. 

A huge number of students joined the 
protest out of loyalty to expelled friends, 
or out of fear that sooner or later their 
“turn'' would come. 

60 per cent minimum 

In an interview with The Star. Dr Ba¬ 
dran said that 470 students had ap¬ 
parently not been able to cope with the 
curriculum, or with the grace period 
granted by university regulations, which 
work on the credit-hour system. 

Those who had been originally expelled 
were 70 freshmen (first-year students), 
who obtained less than the required D160 
per cent) average in their first semester. 
Dr Badran said that averages below the I) 
minimum will ultimately make it very dif¬ 
ficult for students to achieve in the future 
the required cumulative average, which is 
the minimum of a C ( 70 per cent). 

The other 400 students arc those who 
have been enrolled nl the university for 
two years or more, and have not raised 
their cumulative average to a C after 
warnings in three consecutive semesters. 
Thus, they arc obliged under university 
regulations to change cither their field of 
specialisation, to another one in the same 
Faculty, or change to u different faculty 
altogether. after becoming special 
students rather than regular ones. 


Measures began to solve the matter 
when, on Wednesday. 8 February, a task 
force was formed to study possible re¬ 
forms in the curriculum and its regula¬ 
tions. Suggestions and demands had been 
raised both by thcsiudent body through the 
heads of student societies and by faculty 
and staff. 

Task force chairman Dr. Adnan D«ik- 
kuri. Dean of the Pharmacy School, said 
that changes can be made if they appear to 
be plausible, and after extensive and deep 
study on purl or the task force. Yet, he 
stressed that what is to remain unchange¬ 
able is that the university's level of excell¬ 
ence should be maintained, which is ac¬ 
tually for the benefit of the students 
themselves. 

A meeting with the University Council 
on I I February led to a thorough study on 
the averages which require students to 
drop out of university or change speciali¬ 
sation. The final resolution was to lower 
this minimum grade average by five 
points. 

Now. any student who has maintained 
between 65 and 70 per cent for the cumu¬ 
lative average will be given another 
chance to raise the average to a C during 
the current, second semester or over the 
summer. IT they improve (heir work and 
obtain the required average, they will 
then be buck ns regular students. 

One more chance 

As for (he freshmen. Dr Badran said 
that those who achieved u semester aver¬ 
age between 55 and 60 per cent arc now 
to be given another chance for one semes¬ 
ter. also as special students. 

Di Dukkuri said that the president held 
meetings with students themselves throu¬ 
ghout last week — each day reserved for a 
particular school or faculty — in the 
presence of the school deans, the direc¬ 
tors of the different departments and task 
force members. There meetings were held 
to give students the opportunity to raise 
and discuss (heir demands, opinions and 
suggestions. 

Head of the Engineering .Students So¬ 
ciety Alunud Juyyousi said he believes 
that the university has given a good sec¬ 
ond chnnce for students after the discuss¬ 
ions between representatives of the 


student body and the task force commit¬ 
tee. Yet he stressed that there still remain 
certain gaps in the curriculum itself that, 
should he looked into. 

He gave an example of one of what 
students see as b defect in the cumulative 
average requirements. Not only is a C re¬ 
quired as the over-all minimum; but the 
same minimum must be obtained in each 
course in a student's specialisation field. 
Mr Jayyousi also said that the grace per¬ 
iod grunted after a warning, only one 
semester, is not enough time to raise the 
average. 

Dr Badran strongly dented the rumours 
that 1.200 expulsions and the enrollment 
of 800 new students. He said that under 
the final arrangement those who were to 
be expelled were only 70 students, which 
makes a rale oT 0.5 per cent out of the 
13.000 Yarmouk University students. 
Such a percentage is quite normal for any 
university, he said, asking why such 
protests had arisen when at other univ¬ 
ersities they were seldom heard of. 

Dr Badran attributed the stir to two fac¬ 
tors. One of them, he said, was (he eager¬ 
ness of the school of journalism and mass 
communication, whose students want to 
get and spread “all the news.” The other 
factor was the procedure used by the univ¬ 
ersity to inform the students or expul¬ 
sions. The names arc listed on the campus 
bulletin boards, for all to see. and thus 
matters could get out of hand thropgh ex¬ 
aggeration. 

Dr. Badran. when asked or the rumour 
about non-Jordanian students being regis¬ 
tered in place of those who were thought 
(o be expelled, said (his was news to him. 
He explained that approximately 250 Jor¬ 
danian students have actually been rcgi.s- 
lered as special students before the sec¬ 
ond semester; but they are filling seals 
that were already vacniit during the first 
semester. 

Any non-Jordanian student is registered 
only at the beginning or the scholastic 
year, for the first semester, and the univ¬ 
ersity permits only five per cent of its 
seats to be filled by these students, 
whether Arab or foreign. 


TV this week 

JORDAN TELEVISION during the next 
week is presenting two well-known 
films: ‘Comes a Horseman’ with Jane 
Fonda (an example of (he modern Wes¬ 
tern genre) and ’The Taking of Pelham 
One Two Three’ starring Walter Mat¬ 
thau, and Robert Shaw. 

In ‘Horseman 1 , Fonda Is a lady ran¬ 
cher faced with an unscrupulous land 
baron (Jason Robards) after her land. 
James Caan plays the horseman who 
rides, however ambiguously, to the re¬ 
scue. That's on Saturday at 10:15. 
‘Pelham’ is a good solid suspense yarn 
in which four men get on a New York 
subway, pull guns and hold a car full of 
passengers as hostages, demanding a 
multi-million dollar ransom from the 
mayor’s office. Shaw Is the heist 
leader, Matthau the detective, Thurs¬ 
day at 10:15. 

But this week ’s big star Is the Immor¬ 
tal Charlie Chaplin, maker of some of 
the greatest comedy films ever seen. 
After Chaplin’s widow gave Kevin 
Brownlow and David GUI the unique 
privilege of access to her private film 
vaults, they discovered that the vaults 
contained thousands of feet of film 
never seen or known about before. The 
result ls an extraordinary insight Into 
Chaplin’s Intellect and how he worked. 
The three-part documentary Includes 
the first Interviews with two of Cha¬ 
plin's most enigmatic leading ladies 
and rare footage of Chaplin himself. 
Part Two will be telecast on Monday 
night at 9:10 p. m- 

On Best Seller this week’s!starts a 
dramatisation of the novel 'Empire 
Inc. *, about James Munroc: a penni¬ 
less Scottish Immigrant to Canada in 
1905 who rises to represent the pow¬ 
erful, Isolated and wealthy Montreal 
elite domianting Quebec and Canada lu 
the early years of this century. The 
first of six parts starts on Sunday at 
9:10. 

This week* s Play of the Week Is * A 
Wife Like a Moon', about the Russian 
playwright Anton Chekov, Ills sister 
Masha and hla wife, the actress Olga 
Knlpper. The portrait of their complex 
relationship is largely based on letters 
among tbe three, who spent much of 
their time apart. The play starts at 
10:15 p. m. on Tuesday, 2 1 February. 
(For the full week's schedule, sec page 
30) 


Arab Architecture: 

A new generation of Arab architects 
in search of identity 


With the opening in London of the 
exhibition ‘Arab Architecture — 
r ? 8 . 1 . an< * P resen t’ Mohammed 
Makiya talks to South about 
integrating traditional Arab 
building and design with the 
technological requirements of a 
modem Arab World, 

Also this month: 
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ATARI 


WHY ATARI COMPUTER ? 

• ATARI HOME MANAGEMENT GIVES 
YOU A PROFESSIONAL ADVANTAGE 

• ATARI HOME EDUCATION MAKES 
LEARNING FUN 

• ATARI HOME ENTERTAINMENT CAP¬ 
TIVATES YOU 

• THE COMPUTER AGE IS HERE NOW 

• PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES AND 
ADVANCED AIDS 

• Modularity 

• Add components easily when you need them 

• Programming ease . ■ 

• Colour and Graphics Capabilities 

• Sound ... 


Munir Sukhtianj Co. Group 
Telephone 663 216 / 7 / 8/9 


P.O. Box 1027 
Telex 21316 . 
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Ouch! 
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Minister hits cl sore point 


Further down 


with building code assertion 


’ J Jowij wards. 1 'roi^he second week°i /a ?nv U ' . s } iH tend 'ng 

• - • wak handling thrmiehmn ,h?™ . ” ? ’A”?* Wlb relaiivcl? 


i V“F. ' o'.li 


By Maindoiih El-Ghaly 


By Kathy Kakish 
and Fadfa Faqlr 

.Slar Writers 


lilt- authorities and lor (he pri 


AMMAN — it’s no fun hav¬ 
ing someone rub you on your 

fu^ OSC ^ nerve endings. Bui 
that, in a sense, is whal 
namdaliah Nabulsi. the Min- 
1 j ?5j r . of Municipal and Rural 
An airs and the Environment, 
did this week when he reass¬ 
erted the importance or stri¬ 
ctly enforcing building code 
regulations. 

. Fl 1 n l I lini f lcr s statement, ask- 
int all focal authorities in imen- 
sj y inspection elToris and report 
id I violations Tor act inn. must 
Have struck a raw nerve lor sev- 
erjii msiitu|ions and individuals 
who are at this moment ncgotiat- 


to trick them, and ihe I 
think that ihe municipality 
pie are out 10 kill 1 lie private 
( 01 ." 


Me says that whereas, under 
current conditions, consultants 


ti-T 


also be nn added irrilani 10 the 
owners ol hundreds of structures 
|fe h “ r “ ““ 10 violnic I he 
} ■ c< ? dc Those owners arc 
he mg asked to bring liiemselves 
iruo line with the law. or else 



1 . .. ----- - ....... run, JIISI 

(Xcaiise there hnve been no con¬ 
sultations on ihe project at an 
early stage. 


Mr. Touqan won Ed like to have 


Two-way traffic - hut sitting 
al Ihe other end of the street is 
an adminislration that is deter¬ 
mined 10 do its best to keep those 


As a small measure or the sen- 

nnw ly 01 L he issuc - The S,a r has 
not even been able to speak to 

any ol the owners in the first 
group lo publish their real reac- 

™?rh S 'rJ n - ? ar,icr discussions 
with for instance, ihe owner of 

a hotel which offers less pnrking 
space 1 ha 11 required by the code g 
our reporter was denied permis- 
s.on to publish any information. 
The owner said that ihe buildine 
was constructed during his ab¬ 
sence, and that the supervisor 
knew nothing about the legal re¬ 
quirements. - 

h„!u ,anol ^ r casc — 'hal of a 

building under construction. pari 
of which was added without a 
licence — the owner refused 

nrr?l ank !o slflle his Cfls c. on 
°rL 0, i t hC , r€COrd - a third case, 
rhe Sfar learned that the owners 

IF. 1,e , W c P m . mer cial building 
w«re able to obtain permission lo 

,° r ^ Py hc,r b “' !din S- aMer sev- 

- n f!! on 1 laI,ons wilh the Am- 
man authorities ~ but to date 

they still have not provided 
enough parking space. 

Human beings are not clalr- 
,lle greal majority of 
h q ° to'^mgs built before the 
1979 law was passed .do nol 
m«et ns, requirements. In Ihe 
eastern part of Amman, espe¬ 
cially In crowded areas such as 
^ a f er r and Wahdal. they lack 

setbacks from Ihe road, proper 

bShf r ^° r I R a n ,OS; and often arc 
punt over 100 per cent of tht» ' 

land allotted, as opposed to the 
current legal maximum or 85 per 

“ nl LP w "^ ° r thes€ buildings 
are being given until July of this 
year to comply with nn amended 
version of the 1979 law. and 
Will get building licences to legal- 
ise their structures upon com¬ 
pliance. (Star 9/2/84. page 4). 

ijkcausc; informal ion is so dif- 
fiQuit to.obtain on this subject, it 

< ? ui * e l*°w!succeas- 
rul the I 979 law was. Bui'ji j s 

clear that the situation has Im¬ 
proved sine? its, bripcimeAt 
SEfS? ^* '? Amiqah. since the. 
bbgjiming °r the administration 
of Mayor Abdul. Raouf AI-. 

‘ Baivabdeh. But, rules are' made to ! 

! and tbe authorities . 

. haltt their work cut put Tor them . 
if tjiey; want to ensure total com- 0 ! ■ 
phaned. . . 


T"- '““qaii woutd hkc to have 

a chance 10 .show (he early stages engineers on the straight and 

nnrr«... A™;.!., Q „ ,'r 


ol his designs 10 municipality en¬ 
gineers to see whetlicr there are 
any glaring violations likely to 
cause the denial or a building 
licence. This would save us a 

in °Ir ,rne - clTort a,ld 11 hel1 01 a 
SL n °* 'Voney---. i c obtain a 

nn . hnve to hand in over 
100 drawings, and if it is then 

denied a licence, all this work is 
dumped into the garbage can... 
There must he a two-way traffic 
between the private sector and 
the municipality." 


narrow. Amidst all his talk or 

n .K y m rea r and '"sufficient 
rules. Mi. rouqan admits that in 
the past it has been possible Ibr 
designers to find their way 
around the regulations through 
connections with the numicipal- 
and r , by IwWng lump-sum 
«i. fler , whlch ,hc violations 
are a lowed lo pass, h hasn't 
oeen the same since 1979 h e 

fi ays ar ?y lbc Wl, y- ^is has niade 
hardoi lor one consultant to 


Continued on page 7 


A new code, someday 


rational^bulRNn^code!^ But^don^'liolS^v* C ° n h ,prcf ! ens[ve aad 
take years. n * hold your bre ath — it will 

volumes. °£!ch d vodume g^ws^ekvam^ft ( '“ deconslsts of 25 
measurement, as well as loeelfil 1 ! ? f n, !! ons and anlts of 
every aspect of thb constrn!«nn C lnformatI on dealing with 
headings are; the topic 

foundations, plain and rein for ppH I° rCes v sIte Investigation, 
crefe. steel structn?es formw« P l ° aC e 7\%' P^tressed coS 
walling, miscellaneous ■■te^MnSuISSl 1, masonr y and 
mentsln buildings, thermal s P a « rcqulre- 

And that’s Just the beginning? ‘ 0n and sound i^l-tion. 

II Wltad. .nd 

Codes department of the BuiMtnE f ^ c ®P® c, Bcations and 

the Royal Scientific Stwie^f Rsa R ?vMrh C 1 C t ntre «W€I « 

preparation. “In my oblnloii h 'Jh ^# Ch i. ,S char 8 cd with Its 
final draft of the cbde, which ’will hi L Uke y / flrs ' Even the 
jeeds annual revisit Cd L^l lcaHnTro d and f. nforced - 
bound to be parts which will be rejected^ 8re 

1977? and" 0^1 ^Aprllb/ 9 ^g^he^lrst ln8 ?, bu,ldil,g cod * In 
matter was held. TTie nrime mecM,, 8 t0 discuss this 

1980, formation of the hlohE ' ,er ?PP roved . on 27 J une 
code. The 12 memb^ ?iS U d P S 0 T m,ttee , f ? r fhe bu » d lns 
directors of several oroan 1 r»o#i ' ded ®° u,c ministers, general 
ersltles in Jordair or8ani “''”»* «»i reprcscnt.llves of u™ 


: ..MSJ”7 ,h f 's"'- 1 -r-ns or 

crsltles and construction. Ve J^ eo Pl e from the u'niv- 

the dr.ris of ,h"w£ teSin » f flceor review 

makes; the necessary changes 8 The final h ^ ,hendallons a,,d 

; 8 Se» »• 


■ s !" 1 

weak liamlling thrm,ghoul the week AmicLr' - rela,ivcl 
mmant racior in the market at litisTinVe w f|? m?" ,S lhc ^ 
nf 11 dr «P ni the prices of hank shares in S !5r C P* ,sslb iHiy 
measures taken to localise lxtnks and r af s h ‘ t J C Special 
This means that more shares will be duI un capi . la l. 

lower rhan usual market prices P UP f ° f sale al 


fisc, having Reached' an* 1 un?elS"iab!y h ?ow 1 ™° , eX f Ccled ,0 

jncrease ,n demand for industrial shares tesHfiJ h |oft 


Otiring the week over .inn Otin civ„. lr 
market value of JD 890 000 diiifto i LS WCrc hai * d ledata 
Iraets: a decrease of 47 9 n.;,-' . , ' ,ded among '- 100 con- 
The duily handling averaue cam.^? con iPared to last week. 
« deviation or "o 1 pi o JDIS0 ' 0M ™h 
° r ‘“'“I business in Ihe n.arTel 1,VOr!,8<: - or 4 ' 1 <* r 


Banks 

The banks seclot had 57 4 ner c.»ni rt r 
crease of 1.9 points / C . f ,he ni ®rkct. a de- 

four out of 14 b.m ks hid 59 4 aSI Wc r k 1,1 Ihis sector 

Jordan-Kuwait Bank 14 n/« t . ''ff 1 Percent; 

10.0/6. U per cent l40/iS 1 per cem - a »’ d Islamic Bank 


Industrial 


crca«or d 2 IS l r ii l i n “ C, ^‘'^' J4 ^I pup of iuiah an in- 
cent of the sector s^~ 7 l *had 51.1 per 
total. The Arab Ah nth.him E ? r per ccnt of ,l,e *«arket 

P^r cent: Nalin„al S S lries n U ^ 4 U ;'' ,E had l5 ', S/3 - 4 
Dairy C'onipanv 7 8/n ' es per cent; Jordan 

gents Company 7 5/^ftn.r r c f n,: , A , rub Chemical Deter- 
finery 6.S/2.'4 p 0r cem^ 1 CCn ' Hl,d Jordan Petroleum Re¬ 


insurance 

points from°Ias? wLck f Tw^t om Cm?"* ° f lrttu,: down °- J 
had 53.6 per cent nr n.J V ° , r J \ msiir anee companies 
Jordan I sil rl i °? 0r , l 6 pt -* r of (he total, 
.ra Insurancc T?. 9/o!?Sr^m ' '' ? PCr Lenl ' Mtl P " 


Services 


tnl aclivSy.^^ccrease o'?ft a f'’ L ' oun,cd - 1 ■ ** per cent of to- 
out of seven companies hmi 04 -fn' Wl,hm ‘ hia sector two 
3.3 per cent or it,? 94. J per cent of Ihe seetor or 

wilh 57.4 per cent or the Il L eclric i J ower Company 

Dar Al-Shn^b with H. 9 /'l J ^“, pcr ce,,t of lolal ° H,,d 

led. with priice^ecrinc sbares companies Were hand- 
rises included^Jo?Sn S « Ol t m iv ,b0 1 ,[nB eflins - ,| ‘ 20 ' Pr,ce 
0-860 up rrom JD d 0 780 R rn k ' V ?? 1 Indus,ry - closing al JD 
from JD 2.850; and li! , D nSurancc al JD 1 060 up 

JD 1.250 up from JE)| .{ 9 ^ b Pre “ a,,d Publications at 

dowt^f?^'jD U ? e o 5 ? en , e I raI Minltia Company at JD 1.820 
down from JD I lon.^“ii.r n,v ! r l al 'durance at JD 1.050 
JD 2.000; Jordan T?mhJ l r , p r,a Sl ^ el al JD I ■ 910 down from 
down from JD Q oTn ^ Processing Industries al JD0.9I0 

0.920 down ? r ^jS’ 0 96i he J ° rdan Dniry Company at JD 


Nine companies had no change in their share . prices. 

decr e a S e a of P 0 C 7 'SlSJ i C 5? i o 8 -» limc camc ■? 11 2o9: 8 slighl 

counter market Eh^ni ^°nc°AL pcr Cent I” (he over-the- 
market value of JD^gVooQ 000 Shares were hand,ed al H 


The weekly record 



Tortuous process ;, : f ,tw p , 

; : J he 


?9 lnpa,lles qhpwlng an increase In stock 'prices 


V- (he meail record ngnre 


: tong djffjciili; p nei ; both for 







Going for a song 

Futures .psychology combine 
to depress oil share prices 


economy 
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By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

MARKETS ARE rational, 
some say. They always reflect 
the sound logic of buyers and 
sellers. But the world oil mar¬ 
ket fluctuations over the last 
two years have triggered ex¬ 
tremely odd situations. 

For one, you can now pur¬ 
chase shares of major integrated 
oil companies in Europe and 
North America at incredible dis¬ 
counts of up to 60 per cent of 
[neir underlying values in such 
terms as exploration acreage. 
rea L £ ccov erabIe reserves and 
cash flow expectations. 

Such bargains aro quite sur¬ 
prising at a time when everybody 
expects a recovery — slow per¬ 
haps. but still there — for oil 
consumption around the world, 
when investors, whether private 
or institutional, should be pick- 
12* oil companies in their 
portrohos they are j n fact still 
dumping those shares. 

A “? lher slrange phenomenon 
n'-fJS; naw patterns in seasonal 
B225S of ., 011 Products. Tradi- 
uonahy, ol i consumption has al- 

sum^S? 11 ej ' tr ® me ly weak in the 
trl« ^ per , , 1 0d and most coun- 
usuaii? fJ2* ,u as 0,1 com Panies 
can B ! y take J hal opportunity to 
ctean °t their old wells, 
and?Pn^ * nd ret0 °* refineries 
a» r tankers - 0“ the other 
stron’ il 1 ®.- cold season is the 

boiKL 1 ", te ^ ms of inventory 
wiia-up and sales. 

raft although prices should 
uyi-i n su mmer and rise during 
SSfjL- classic economic 

hilurS mfS; , e , emergence of 
durjnc #S? ketl for commodities 
groJSL 1 ?^ 8ev ® nties * and the 

Sedi 01 S ft? ° f ,u Pot lrade 03 r ‘ 
(iorial the more l rad i* 

aunSai < 5St?' ,n sa,es throu 8 h 

plotelv -? ntracts ' have com- 

m echJnisms anS3d the prlcing 

( lefs savTh pr, r ces are weak 
delivered t?? 6 for gas ° n to ** 
lime? d Hfi n tbrae °f si* months* 
recently ti hey have been 
traders sin^L the y "° nA markets, 
cargos ahd OVyn ^ r un,oa d their 
thejr nurehrio re X inenes delay 

Prtoes PW S^^ 5iJ i ? wv P < iwben 

eV ®l'yb6dv e t.. eXpecled rise - 

hanSSte 8 ,. 011 the same 
. ! .wagon and builds up stocks. 


^^•ad.btUMl up JuSi” 

genemitv' J? tures prjces 
, [ . generally strong In ; the 


warm season and generally weak 
during the cold one. Result: the 
historical pattern turned upside 
down. A good thing for the end 
users (the consumers), but 
rough going for the producers, 
since they get high prices for 
small quantities and low prices 
for large volumes of crude. 

The psychological price 

Philip L. Dodge, the head of 
the oil reseurch department at 
Donaldson. Lufkin and Jenrette. 
a major New York brokerage 
house, recently developed the 
idea of a ‘psychological price’ 
for petroleum. Though he 
couldn’t obviously pinpoint Ihe 
actual levels that such a price 
could reach according to the 
fluctuations of market anticipa¬ 
tions, he nonetheless under¬ 
scored Its major up or downward 
trends relative to the mood of 
traders. 

That phenomenon explains the 
contradictions and oddities we 
described. "Short-term prices 
influence psychology and there¬ 
fore become forecasting tools," 
says Dodge. 

A good case is his team of ana¬ 
lysts' approach to future price 
trends. Whereas there is still 
very little optimism abouL the 
prospect of a strong oil price re¬ 
covery over the next few years. 
His team of researchers claim 
that to assess the potential of oil 
company shares or even of bud¬ 
get plaguing for oil producing 
countries, the best reference 
might be to peg oil price in¬ 
crements at about 5 points below 
the current discount rate on the 
US dollar, now standing at 12 
per cent. For instance, if the dis¬ 
count rate , should, on average, 
prove to be about 8 or 9 per cent 
in the 15 to 20 years to come, 
the compounded average growth 
value of black gold will probably 
be around 3 or 4 per cent per 
year. 

Of course, political events, 
such as those simmering around 
the oil-rich Gulf, may from, time 
to time cause abrupt surges. But 
those should be seen As mere 
market corrections,, as instant 
concessions on the part of buyers 
in faVour of sellers in order, to 
maintain a free flow of crude oil. 
And the .sh&rp investors or'pro¬ 
ducers; should bear that in mind 
before mapping out their earning . 
strategy. 

•; What this boils down to is that 
you should^ constantly arbitrage i 


(or bridge) the market price, on 
the one hand, and the psycholo¬ 
gical one on the other, to keep 
ahead of the others. 

The take-over push 

No wonder takeovers of oil 
assets have become so popular 
since 1981. With shares sold at 
a fraction of their companies' 
real asset values, the equity mar¬ 
ket has become a real ball for the 
keen strategists. It started with 
the Kuwait Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion, which took over the huge 
Santa Fe conglomerate in the 
United States and moved on lo 
acquire whole batches of refin¬ 
eries in Europe. 

Currently, Texaco of the US, 
with a share market capitalisa¬ 
tion of S9.3 billion, is holding a 
bid lo acquire Getty Oil which 
has capital of $7 billion. The 
price offered by Texaco to Getty 
shareholders is SI25 a share. 
Although recent quotations for 
Getty shares stood at S80, the 
company's real property value is 
estimated at $190 a share. That 
is a 44 per cent discount. 

The same rule applies to Gulf 
Oil shares. Shares of the large 
multinational are currently being 
traded at around $44. But that is 
already $ 16 less than the current 
book value (accumulated re¬ 
tained earnings plus paid up equ¬ 
ity) and $76 less than the prop¬ 
erty value per share (actually 
what Gulf could get if it decided 
to sell off all Its properties in re¬ 
lation to the anticipated earnings 
those assets could yield). 

In short, the Mesa group — 
which has been fighting the 
recent reorganisation of Gulf Oil 
— could make a killing even if 
not offered $79 per share for 
Gulf equity in a major bid. 

We used the case of the stock, 
market lo emphasise the huge 
gains that an investor could 
make. But the same is true with 
traders who might be tempted to 
profit too eagerly from the ex¬ 
pected escalation in the Gulf 
war. Saudi Arabia, through Its 
newly acquired Norbec affiliate, 
has been storing huge volumes of 
crude oil which could be used in 
a crisis period The psychologi¬ 
cal price would be rising tremen¬ 
dously ware IrAq or Iran proven- : 
ted from shipping oil abroad. But < 
the anticlimax would rest wilh 
those volumes which Norbec > 
could release instantly. In such, a 
case, the arbitrage should go 
downwards, and not upwards.: 


NECC undercuts all others 

ENGINEERING and Contracting Company 
(NECC) led the field when tenders were opened on Tuesilay 
for the Water Authority’s Amman area sewerage Installation 
project. In every one of the seven tenders for which bids were 
opened — numbers three through nine — NECC had the lowest 
bid. The closest any of the other bidders came was In Contract 
No. 5/84, where NECC had a bid of JD 409,000 against JD 
499,650 for MasharMa Contracting Company. Nine local 
firms participated in the tender. Besides NECC and Masha- 
rl'a, they Included Trocon, Madanat, Subh & Rifat, Amer, 
SImnar, Hussein Abu Ta‘a and Al-lssa & Naffa 1 . Nine con¬ 
tracts had been tendered — each Involving the laying of about 
20 kilometres of sewers — but tenders remained unopened for 
numbers 10 and 11 because there was only one bid for each 
contract. They are expected to be retendered. 

A confusion over bid bond requirements left some doubt us 
to the eligibility of NECC’s bids, since It had put up only 
enough to cover Jl) 2 million worth of work. The total value of 
all Its tenders Is over JI) 3 million. In any case, lenders are 
being evaluated and WAJ will soon choose the best contractor 
for the Jobs — not necessarily Ihe cheapest one. 

Swiss to build salt plant 

• SWITZERLAND’S KREBS corporation is to perform a turn¬ 
key contract to build a table salt extracting plant for the Arab 
Potash Company on the Dead Sea. The JD 2 million contract 
has a completion time of 18 months. APC has been producing 
large quantities of sodium chloride as a byproduct of Its po¬ 
tash extraction process; but the new plant Is needed to clean 
and refine the salt. Production Is expected to reach 30,000 
tonnes a year. 

Canal extension award expected 

• THE JORDAN Valley Authority Is negotiating with three 
comnanles on the contract to extend the East Ghor main canal 
southwards by 14 kilometres and install new Irrigation works. 
A letter of Intent is expected within two weeks. The three fa¬ 
voured firms are West Germany's Josef Rlepl, Yugoslavia’s 
Energoprojekt and China State Construction Engineering Cor¬ 
poration. The Chinese firm was the low bidder when tenders 
were opened last November, with a bid of JD 9.7 million. I he 
project Is financed by the West German development fund 
KFW. 

Volkswagens to Iraq 

• THE IRAQI government seeks transport firms to make of¬ 
fers for the shipping of 20,000 Volkswagen vehicles from 
Aqaba to Ratba on the Iraqi border, at a rale of 3,000 cars a 
month. Details are available free of charge from the Iraqi 
liaison office In Aqaba, up to 16 February. Closing Date not 
stated. 

New opportunities 

• LIGHTING SUPPORTS: Supply of 1,412 elbows for mer¬ 
cury lighting units; 15 cm by one Inch, with brackets and 
holts. Details upon payment of JD 10 from the Karak Munici¬ 
pality tenders office. 

• CONSTRUCTION SUPPLIES: Small roller and a small 
loader: Details from the tenders department, Amman Munici¬ 
pality, upon payment of JD 5. 

• WATER TREATMENT materials: Details from the Royal 
(army) Maintenance Corps upon payment of JD 5. Closing 
Date: 5 March. 

a OXYGEN AND nitrogen gases: Supply. Details upon 
payment of JD 10 from the tenders committee in the General 


payment of JD 10 from the tenders comi 
Supplies Deoertment. 


Building rules: A two-way street? 


Continued from page 6 

steal a design coptracl from 
another by promising more and 
better advantages in his design. 

The enforcers in the new. 
stricter administration arc not 
draconian monsters or calculat¬ 
ing machines, but human beings. 
One of them. Engineer Majid Al- 
Nimry at Amman Municipality, 
says that one rule violated fre¬ 
quently is the one requiring 
firms to supervise the construc¬ 
tion of buildings they have de¬ 
signed. The 'supervision' part oi 
a design and construction super¬ 
vision engineer's job is often in¬ 
visible. he says —■ besides 
which. Ihe private engineers of¬ 
ten fall to report things Like in- 
adeqiiate foundations or ceilings, 
toavprd the paperwork involved. 

: ' . July survey 

' | t . ^ 

-,lt rnay;seem surprising to Am¬ 
man residents, but there actually 
is a rule ■ requiring buildings to 



provide adequate parking space: 
and It's prnhHbly one of the most 
frequently disobeyed ones. IT 
you*re building a house wilh 
fewer ih;m seven apartments in 
it. then all you have 10 do is pay 
a set fine for each one. and you 
don't have lo provide parking 
(lhat's in residential building 
zones A and B). larger buildings 
don't have this loophole: but 
there are several 01 her ways to 
get around ihe problem — in¬ 
cluding building a garage in your 
building and walling H up as an 
apartment or commercial space 
after .the inspectors have left. 

There is also a rule requiring, 
buildings to provide emergency 
shelters of al least 12 square me¬ 
tres for each storey — once 
again, often disregarded at the 
expense of a fine. The munici¬ 
pality promise's that it will root 
out all wrongdoers iti 9 general 
building survey planned for this 
July, which will cover old as well 
as newt post-1979) buildings. 
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economy 



By William Keegan 

LONDON — An economic recovery 
Has begun in West Germany, but the 

rahinfv'nf U »h S arC the strength and du¬ 
rability of the recovery. 

<h* V c?‘ Gcn ? any is by common consent 
I**® 1 st / on * e jf 1 economy in Europe, and 

trlTV n thC Gcn . nan ec °nomic mira- 
®“. J 1 ? ***" a Persistent dream of Its 
neighbours for many years. 

ue[ h or C ^ r J l,an :i Were P reacll 'ng the virl- 

budaets" fZn? ( L? 0ncy " Hnd ‘'balanced 
Dudgets long before monetarism became 

a political catchword, but during the vear* 

when the Germuns preached Vecliiudc’ 

they were not averse to giving their cc£ 

go ? d ° ,d fashioned Keynesian fi¬ 
scal boast from time to time. 

of^ y hS C ,; ,SO l ^ e bQ PPV beneficiaries 
oi the huge expansion in world trade that 

2 de oftMhiiiiS K beginnins of lhis d «c- 

nldMtSkJ Y UnS ° Und m ° nCy and 

„ r r . n , dc . ed - tbe Germans, with 30 per cent 
ft»r t h 5 , pJ r0, f Iiat,onal Product accounted 
for by exports, and nearly half their in¬ 
dustrial production dependent directly or 
indirectly on demand from overseas 
claim to be the largest exporters of indus¬ 
trial goods in the world. 


therefore reduced to hoping 
investment-led" recoverv, of the 

pas p C rorn? Ve nC H er experien <* d in the 
RJfi; Pr °n ,s are doing much better now 

ono nf^, WCr JL’ b r good profits a re only 

mans Ced 'hi!L Ihis ?! eak pros P ecl .. the Ger- 
b “ d f deficit (“'consolidation” "is 


Human rights group meets in Geneva for 40th annual session 

Speakers condemn Israel 5 s activities in occupied territories 


By Carrie Neile Thompson 

Star Geneva correspondent 

GENEVA —.Lasti week Mr Kurt Herndt, 
assistant Secretary-General, Center for 
Human Rights, convened the 40th annual 
session of the commission. He noted in 
his opening address that when the com¬ 
mission was established its main thrust 
was to produce an international bill of hu¬ 
man rights, consisting of three elements: 
A universal declaration laying down the 
basic standards valid for all human beings 
and the basic guidelines for the behaviour 
of Stales as far as the rights of the indi¬ 
viduals are concerned; a series of inter¬ 
nationally binding legal instruments; 
measures of implementation for the stan¬ 
dards set. Hernd! declared the first two 
steps have been accomplished and onlv 
the third remains. 

As proof concerning the first two, he 


knew that world opinion was on their 
side. 

Mrs. Abdallah condemned what she 
said was the adoption by the UN of ‘-one 
resolution after another" denouncing the 
annexation of Arab lands “and other 
crimes but with the resolutions having 
been accompanied by no sanctions. She 
concluded by pointing to “the president 
of Italy (Pertini.) having said that the US 


said settlers, confiscation of Arab prop¬ 
erties, mass detention, the taking of 
water resources and systematic campaigns 
against teachers and pupils. He noted that 
the commission and the world can con¬ 
demn Israeli actions but that what is most 
needed "is an attack on the true cause of 
the problem," which he denotes as 1 s- 
r pel's "attack on every level of the Pales¬ 
tinians' right to self-determination. " He 


German aircraft factory: Lowered expectations 
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public spending, the present bud£, deli-= 
cit is actually accounted for almost en-i 
tirely by spending on unemployment bene- ■ 
fits, industrial subsidies and lo on vm- 
are a direct result of the recession. 

Cyclically, adjusted, the budget is ak 


the ^ suppf; out The ' eady in balance. Em how are the Ger! 
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^ T. R. Lansner 
KATMANDU (ONS) - In the shadow 
01 the magnificent medieval temples 
and palaces of Katmandu’s Durbar 
square shopkeepers proudly display 
expensive imported watches, cam¬ 
eras, stereos, and the latest rage 
pocket video games. s 

*? uyeri a r e few - Nepal’s annual per 
capita income is not quite $130. 

T h ? Bowing number of window- shop¬ 
pers is a sign of the severe economic cri¬ 
sis that faces Nepal, a country jus™ larger 
than England. In the past decade, indus- 

™ p . r ^ u “'S" . ha -!, dac ! in ;‘ l I" 


The German economy did not suffer 

KTS!” 8 ** e , as much as the British dur- 
J.”® tbe Por'od 1979-82. The crucial dif¬ 
ference was that they did not have an 
overvalued exchange rate. Nevertheless 
«n common with the rest of the world' 
they went into recession, with a I 1/2 dct 
cent fall in GNP between 1980 and 1 982. 

rJL hflS l ° sa,d lhHt lhe West German 
15 P r eUy lenuous - After some 
teller figures for the second quarter the 
German government is more confident 

M 4™m?rt“ r ‘ hiS yeari bul " lat is 

1/2 per cent and I per cent, and this is a 
figure lhal the Organization for Economic 

S^SP'r 110 ? and ^wtopmant has teen 
forecasting Cor some lime . Uneraployme 
nt has reached, an average of 2 3 mmion 

rfse , y T. and n! he ou "“ k “or 198™ S 
rise to 2.5 million or so. 

n< J hi * jf"’J| fl J. nn y* and the Germans do 

post-war recoveries' have^been ted by^ 

aE/frhey p,U raC al, a <j^ “ i? s f 
Germany are no, wh T,^ 

ISSS,*™ -- « af S* A Ms? 

pncyu ,h «L zzusdzJi 

but is still relatively small ex P andin S. J, b 9. .frjas becomes ever more diffi 
otiter* 1 com ? f f eCts of thc US recovery on dally ^ducteg^the tcreagf of^abte*land 

pSrts*SS 1 ti?tK*ui^ 0 ^West e oSfSfan C ex- cem e lJnua^ PUlati ° n gr ° Wing at 

countries which niigh^ nornSl^beJierk “ d a e fl «cies are helping the 

from a US recovery and higher comraodftv 'CT fl h S8t up inte 8 rat ed rural deye- 
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Nepal struggles to rationalise spending 

D>. T n . _ ..... W 


niul political rights, the international con¬ 
vention on thc elimination of all forms of 
racial discrimination and the declaration 
on thc elimination of all forms of intol¬ 
erance and of discrimination based on re¬ 
ligion of belief. 

Mr Herndl added that direct implemen¬ 
tation activities may currently be seen in 
the context of lhe examination of reports 
submitted by governments under conven¬ 
tions such as the international covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights 
ami the international covenant on civil 
and political rights and the international 
convention on the elimination of all forms 
of racial discrimination. He also pointed 
to procedures for dealing with violations 
of human rights and in providing assis¬ 
tance lo the victims of violations or to 
governments which may wish to streng¬ 
then their human rights infrastructure af¬ 
ter having experienced “certain difficul¬ 
ties in the past." 

In spite of Herndl’s positive observa¬ 
tions as expressed in his presentation, 
many long-time UN observers of human 
rights affairs expressed reluctance to 
agr ® e Lbal . appreciable progress has been 
made. This became especially noticeable 
when, on the second day of public hear- 
oMh thC d{s . cussion . terned to the status 

foreigjfcapltai'with aTew a “ rac ,‘ more rfT 1 econolnJ ’ is a S radua ' '^proven®* i wild'™” “have taLn'mikSn^hafr'^m" 

ment and TechnoJosv ST , nvesl - ? f t ™ n *P°rt. communications and social' sentallons before the Huinaif Rights Com- 

m| mhnr ,r-. nno10 ^ Act - which allows „ services. With hiiin- fronil mission meeting in l975 juLt as ttey 

could have been addressing the inter- 
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Nepal s relative isolation from world; 
markets and its landlocked position augur 
MI for exporLs. The great bulk of Its trade 
is with neighbouring India. 

poris, critic? on luxury im- Tbc greatest potential export is electric ! 
controls on land snernfr 6111 policy favour 1 y boat ^* A $30 million feasibility 
Hon in the Katm fl ^^Ii l i? n a, ! d COnstruc - Stu ? y ’ 8 P°nsored by the World Bank, » 
have doubled anmSiiw^ ey ‘ Land va,u es under way to assess a proposed $3 trillios: 
About 10 000 JSSL" recent years, project to harness the Karnali River isj 
steel, glass and conrrfti USing im P°rted ?Jf ste 1 [ 1 n Nepal. All surplus power would. 

around the cBpItal "* n ° W rising te S ° ld to India !. 

The governmem hn™. . .. Tbe . brightest aspect of the generally! 

foreign capital with a P f 1 ? al . l f act more d J. smal economy is a gradual improvement! 

" n Invest- 
allows a 


tors, and modest BainVin fo^ , «I.«i iy ^ c ' number of wnicn allows a & f rvic f s With generous help from, 

have been far outstriDDed A p ™ duct , | on and guarantees comnen^H^ . exe . m P tiori s abroad, these programmes are helping»! 
growing population. PiW by rap,dly of nationalisation. P n In the event fa "" 8 remot e areas into the national life. 


iqs? fai,ure the monsoon rains in 
iu 9 *.?,_ c .? mpounded ^e problems. A grain 


still very much centred in Katmandu. 


plained Dee pa k Gyawali, a practising 
electrical engineer and publisher of * 
quarterly magazine specialising In Ne¬ 
pal s energy problems and potential. 


Hydropower.- A question of econo mi cs] 
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presently 
mfm the cost cst| - 

these rivers to India.* 1 V haTness,I1 B 

other 11 * han* 8 |tJ ,r f.in ,,S fe " «»"«=*> 

plain to the Indian Ociai wfitl 
bydro-clactrlc nroldcte .nifa * 


“We have a lot of falling water," 
Mr. Gyawali continned, “hot before 
you can ntllise it as a resource, yo u 
must know the cost.** Cheaply gen¬ 
erated electricity could be a boon for 
industry and Irrigation, he continued, 
butthe cost of construction Is mass- 
, , *“ e imdtlal capital outlay Is a very 
critical question. * ’ . 

Nepal’s present power consuoptloo 
or 120 megawatts is expected to reach 
500 megawatts by the middle of the 
next decade. The combined generating 
potential of the Karnali river project 
»nd others contemplated In the Kosl 
rivers Is reckoned at over 
5,000 megawatts. 

41 -Fttare Industry Is linked with our 

tori, »» T,-u_■ _ _ 
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Victims of Israeli atrocities 

presence in Lebanon was solely in the 
interest of Israel but that the US ought to 
be reminded that the use of guns only led 
to loss of friends." 

The Pakistani speaker, Agha Hilaly, 
dwell on the continued denial of the ina¬ 
lienable rights of the Palestinian people 
and their own self determination, which 
he claimed was the most essential prob¬ 
lem in the Middle East. He called (he Is¬ 
raelis a “torrent of alien immigrants" 
whose coining to Palestine had led to the 
dispossession of a true Palestinian home¬ 
land. 

Hilaly called for the reversal of the in¬ 
justice which had occurred in Palestine, 
insisting Israel should not be allowed to 
persist in its illegalities which have re¬ 
sulted in ‘ 1 incalculable consequences’‘ 
such as the invasion of Lebanon. He 
stressed Israel's “flagrcnt disregard of 
rule" by establishing new settlements, 
encircle ment of, and brutal suppression 
of. the Palestinians. He specifically listed 
three major infractions by Israel: expro¬ 
priation of Arab lands; persecution of 
Arab leaders in Lhe occupied territories; 
efforts to change the entire identity of the 
occupied territories. 

Other speakers also followed the same 
line. Darbara Singh of India noted that 
“year after year we have been deliberat¬ 
ing this problem, passing resolutions" but 
nothing had happened. He recalled that 
only ten per cent of the water in the occu¬ 
pied territories was utilized by the In¬ 
digenous population, with the remaining 
ninety per cent being taken by Israel. He 
alluded that with Israeli plans for set¬ 
tlement of 1.3 million Jewish persons 
wh j , ■■ ■“"*“** oopoui , me lugic ui within the next ten years, there are few 

lini. ^ t0 life unbearable for tbe Pales- prospects for change unless radical action 

tories S o? nd ^ Arabs of the ‘ ‘ other terrl ‘’ is taken ‘ 

that since U ?t ,e wB< y imn«« w conti H ued Ali Treiki of Libya pointed to the Pales- 
all Palestinians r«I^n? SSlbe , l ^ , . ra P riSon tinians as being “victims of the most ab- 

wk 'oh forced the ArXtokaveffi £?, form of dolonialisB1 - racism and apar ‘ 


national conference on the question of 
®i csti ne in 1983. From the speeches, 
one gathers if anything has changed for 
u/n„, re Q ,d f nt l of| or refugees from, the 
v« l , nk ’ Gaza or the Golan Heights, it 
J nly l»®n for the worse. The first to 
nnu nf^Nabil Ramlawi, representative 
ol the PLO in Geneva. 

rpill re ^ err ? d t0 tbe ** fascist and racist 
IhShm? t nd co,onia > powers which vio- 
en»Q,• e baman rights of the individual," 
Dnu» mg tbese with the present Israeli 
E r ?“ eat which he said, applied “the 
nip *• if ct f°rbis of domination over peo- 
hari « .. aS8ert ®d that Israeli practices 
a criminal aspect", the logic of 


continued, "as long as there is no right to 
self-determination, the occupied territo¬ 
ries will continue to be the sad scene of 
new violations." 

Fouad Mebazaa of Tunisia reiterated 
those preceding him by staling that UN 
documents referred to the special commit¬ 
tee or human rights show a steady wor¬ 
sening of the situation with systematic 
violation of human rights in the three af¬ 
fected areas. He said there was a “har¬ 
dening of policy pursued against the civi¬ 
lians" and lhat there was unprecedented 
aggravation of the situation, particularly 
because of repressive practices on the 
part of the Israeli securiLy forces. He de¬ 
clared the Arabs were subjected to “ unli¬ 
mited activities by armed settlers carrying 
out acts of violence, Lhe situation or the- 
civilian population has never been so un¬ 
bearable." Mebazaa contends that the 
most serious violation is the confiscation 
of more than sixty per cent of land origin¬ 
ally owned by Arab nationals. Such confi¬ 
scation, which he calls “quiet unjustifi¬ 
able, has resulted in a change of the poli¬ 
tical, cultural, demographic and religious 
nature of thc occupied territories." He 
continues that the ultimate aim of Israel 
is the “complete Judaization" of the 
land. 


of the commission's three Vice-Chair¬ 
persons. On the afternoon of third day of 
the proceedings.Ambassador Harakat de¬ 
livered his first address before thc com¬ 
mission and the public. In it he expressed 
his intention for Jordan to be an active 
member.diligently working for the human 
rights or all people, particularly the Pales¬ 
tinians beenuse “the Middle East situa¬ 
tion is very serious in generul and now is 
deteriorating even more as it is undergo¬ 
ing .unique tension.'’ 

He stated lhal thc main problem whs lo 
find & solution lo “Arab-Israeli prob¬ 
lems" and “ Palestinian- Israeli prob¬ 
lems". He reminded listeners' that his 
country, ted by His Majesty King Huss¬ 
ein, had always been exceedingly concer¬ 
ned by these problems ami that the King 
was dedicated to finding a solution, as he 
had continually indicated, and as recently 
as at the 5 December 1983 meeting of thc 
European parliament in Strasbourg. Here, 
he said, the King hud said the Middle East 
problems could be traced to several differ¬ 
ent political factors, with "first and fore¬ 
most" being the unresolved Palestinian 
situation. He said this had led to the des¬ 
truction of the infrastructure of Lebanon. 

Mr. Barnkal pointed nut lhat Jordan.u- 
nder thc leadership of King Hussein, had 
always done all that was possible to con¬ 
tribute to lhe success of any and all peace 
initiatives. Jordan and co-operated in 
every wuy and hud even called for an 
international conference to study peaceful 
solutions. 

In his speech Mr. Bar&kat si-.id lhat Jor¬ 
dan did not blame Egypt for seeking to re¬ 
gain its land lost to Israel bul lhal Jordan 
could not accept the Camp David agreem¬ 
ents as there was no mention of Pales¬ 
tine’s regaining its home and self deter¬ 
mination. 

In naming Israeli infractions of the 
rights of Palestinians, Barakai listed in¬ 
creasing settlements by Jews in occupied 
land, non-prosecution of Jewish settlers 
who ulLaek Arab residents. Jewish 
movement into Israeli army camps and an 
attempt to dig a cuuul to correct thc Me¬ 
diterranean and Dead Seas. He noted that 
more Arabs had been killed under the 
present regime Hum had been killed to¬ 
tally between 1967 and Rafael Etiun's 
term as Chief of Staff of the Israeli army. 
He added it was not Jordan's position to 
challenge an individual’s belief but he 
recalled that thc UN hud indeed equated 
Zionism with Racism. 

Ambassador Barakai gave thc strong 
impression that he (and therefore Jordan) 
anticipates being an active member of the 
commission as he stated in conclusion, 
“It is the commission’s duty lo draw at¬ 
tention to the grave situation in the area 


and we musL take the role gravely as ail 
On the opening day of the meeting, are relaying on US. Our basic re.sponsibil- 
Ghaieb Z. Barakat, Ambassador to Gene- iiy is justice and stability. Human rights 
va’s Jordanian mission, was elected one must be extended.” 
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theid." He cited claims that the Jews had 
been given land by God and stated that if 
God had provided land for certain people, 
then God was an “estate agent", which 
he implied was not the case. 

Mr Treiki did bring attention to one 
aspect of the Middle East situation 1 which 
had not been mentioned by other speakers 
in the commission hearings todate. Point¬ 
ing to the * * troops sent to Lebanon by dif- : 
ferent powers of the world", he pointed 
out that no one had sent troops to the 
South (of Lebanon) to. defend the Le¬ 
banese from the Zionists. 

Spain, noted as perhaps the most out¬ 
spoken Western power, continually 
speaking on behalf of the Palestinian peo, 
pie, was represented by Jesus Ezquerrp. : 
who charged Israel with.being “guilty of' 
violating almost all human rights. He 
enumerated.. annexation, Illegal settle-; 
ment. violence toward the Arabs by the 


20 sentenced to death in absentia 

AMMAN — A martial law court has sentenced 20 people to death by hanging In 
absentia for selling lands lo Israel. The court also ordered the confiscation of 
all their property. A report by Reuters'quoting the Petra news agency did not 
say when the group including three women was fried, but said the Israeli Ca¬ 
binet had approved the sentences. The 20 are from thc Tulkarm, 
Kalklllya and Nablus area. 

Temple Mount security tightened 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — New security arrangements Including an enlarged 
force of more than 100 men have been Installed al the Temple Mount, but 
police still remain silent on the Investigation Into a sabotage attempt there last 
month. The security arrangements Include a closed circuit television network, 
consolidation of border police and Wakf guards Into one unit and a beefing up 
of the officer rank al the AJ- Aqsa Mosque night and day. Metal detectors are 
also to be Installed at the various entrances to the Mount. 


They are jailed 


RAMALLAU — Three H^bronltes have been sentenced by the local military 
Court to jail terms j ranging from five to J2 years for allegedly throwing 
home-made explosive devices at Israeli army positions at. the Hadassah and 
Romano buildings in Hebron. The men were also accused of throwing devices at 
an Islraell. vehicle and at an Arab policeman. : 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 











middle east 

Turkey’s 
involvement 
in Gulf War 
likely 

By Patrick Seale 

LONDON (ONSJ — Turkey is coming 
under Arab pressure Lo commit itself lo 
the defence of Iraq in the event of an Ira¬ 
nian breakthrough in the Gulf 
war. Arab diplomatic sources report that, 
in recent high-level exchanges, Iraq, sup¬ 
ported by Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
moderates, has urged the 1'urks to join in 
a ‘framework of defence co-operation'. 

This move reflects the Arabs’ growing 
anxiety that Ayatollah Khomeini, now 
winning (he war of attrition against Iraq, 
is determined to fight Lo the finish — 
Bughdud's finish — and will not be per¬ 
suaded to negotiate peace. 

Last week, the fifth anniversary of (he 
Iranian revolution, saw heightened ten¬ 
sion in the war, with Iruq attacking the 
commercial shipping in the Gulf and pro¬ 
mising missile assaults on Iranian cities 
in a clear utlcmpt lo deter an expected Ira 
nian offensive. 

According to Jordanian news agency re¬ 
ports, Iran has massed seven divisions on 
the front south of Baghdad. To have Tur¬ 
key's support — even without the actual 
deployment of troops — would greatly im¬ 
prove Iraq's morale, would reassure the 
nervous Gulf Arabs — and might just de¬ 
ter Iran. Many Arabs hope that if Iraq is 
bolstered up with Turkish strength, it will 
not feel obliged to use its Exocel-armed 
Super -Etendards against Iranian oil tar¬ 
gets — an escalation which could set the 
whole Gulf aflame. 

Turkey, with 470.000 men under 
arms. Is militarily far more powerful than 
either Iraq or Iran. It has so far been neu¬ 
tral between them and has maintained 
good trade links with both. But events 
may now be forcing Turkey ofr the fence 
and down on the Iraqi side. 

The main new development is an open 
Iranian threat, voiced in late January by 
the influential speaker of the Parliament, 
Hashimi Rafsanjnni, lo sever Iraq's only 
remaining oil export route — the 
600-mile pipeline from Kirkuk across 
Turkey to the Mediterranean. An Iranian 
advance in northern Iraq would make this 
threat credible. 

Turkey has already acted to protect this 
vital pipe, from which iL draws oil for its 
own consumption and derives transit dues 
of $250 million a year. Last spring, with 
the Iraq government's consent, two bri¬ 
gades of Turkish commandos entered Iraq 
to mop up Kurdish guerrillas who had 
threatened the pipeline. 

Since then Turkey has continued to po¬ 
lice stretches of the pipe on the Iraqi side 
or the border, and to build barbed-wire 
fences and'Concrele barriers to protect It. 
But what is now' proposed goes beyond 
pipeline protection, although according to 
diplomatic sources it falls short of a for¬ 
mal-defence pact. 

Two factors underlie the present ap¬ 
proaches! First. Turkey would view with 
extreme alarm an outright Iranian victory 
which would overturn the regional ba¬ 
lance of power and unleash-unpredictable 
' Islamic forces. Secondly, the Arabs are 
understood, to have made it clear to Tur¬ 
key that continued access to Arab money 
must be :matched by a Turkish defence 
commitment. 

Thus the - Arab world Is offering Turkey 
,.-.a carrot as well as a stick. Turkey's new 
; ' civilian/government .Under Turgut Ozal, 

, came to power last November, is: 

' heavily dependent on 1 Arab trade, invest- 
• menu add construction projects,, to keep 
, the economy buoyant: To confront Iran in 
what is, fdared: will be a long-dravVn out: 
" struggle, gaddi Arabia and its neighbours. 1 
■ are developing a two-fold, strategy. : . 

;: t One arm or this Strategy is to .help Iraq 
Increase its oil 1 -exports 'by constructing 
■ new pipelines; !One ,projected; pipe ,brill: 
-.fink qp with Saudi Arabia'a east-west line 

frt « he D d>f Qka- _ Vi ■< L . l # i 


Hama 9 s chances for revival seem slim 


DAMASCUS — Entering from the Dama¬ 
scus road, one at first sees little of the 
horror that struck Hama in February 
1982. People are thronging the streets as 
before. The cars are mud encrusted as be¬ 
fore. the shops are buzzing with human¬ 
kind as before, the old men arc sitting 
around drinking coffee and hot tea as be¬ 
fore. 

But the walls lining the major road from 
the centre of town, leading in the direc¬ 


common-place small-arms-to-mortar 
holes. Bulldozed lots dotted with patches 
of weeds and occasional bits of rubbish. 
But unlike in Beirut, the children are not 
playing on that side or the wall and the 
adults do not walk there. And no one 
wants to answer questions. It is like it 
never happened until you look. 

The old city is gone. An eerie, peculiar, 
haunting kind of urban renewal has taken 
place. In fact, there are already many new 



A ruined Palace: Reminds of the atrocities committed by enemies of civilization 


tion of Aleppo are new. And the slogans 
are freshly painted: '' long live President 
Hafiz A)-Assad, the hero of October. The 
youths of the Ba'ath Party greet President 
AJ-Assnd and hail his struggle against 
Zionism and Imperialism "Revolutionary 
Syria will not fall on its kness’’. The walls 
are of thick concrete, blocks. One gets the 
prevent trespassing but to discourage 
viewing what is behind them. Tor indeed 
they are taller than eye level. And though 
crowds are walking alongside them, 
whether from apathy, sadness or fear, no 
one appears to be straining lo see over 
them. 

At first glance what is viewed could be a 
scene lifted from West Beirut: Shells of 
buildings, walls bare of all but in 


buildings replacing those that were des¬ 
troyed. The water wheels are still in place 
and are still turning. But, whereas in the 
past the sound of the water slushing over 
the wheels was both blended with and ab¬ 
sorbed by the centuries-old houses in the 
•core of the ancient city, now the water 
makes a hollow echo in the emptiness 
created by the impersonal concrete slab 
structures. Picturesque Hama as depicted 
on Syrian post cards has been replaced by 
just another desert city rising from the 
dust- today- mud- tomorrow. 

Citizens and even news reporters differ 
in their estimates of how many Hama re¬ 
sidents lost their lives two years ago. 
High figures are 22,000 but most inhabi¬ 
tants place the number at 15.000. 


A Middle East scholar in Damascus whn 
asks to remain anonymous recalls ii thi! 
way. The Muslim brothers, long ihouei 
to be massed in Hama for months prions 
that futerui February had been succes 
fully assassinating various activists of ib 
Ba'ath Party as well as other high-placed 
ala wiles. When the government of Prt- 
sident Assad decided lo eradicate the seai 
of the Muslim brothers organization 
young and rather inexperienced brothers 
sincerely thought their allies in Aleppo 
Tripoli, Homs and finally Damascus 
would rise simultaneously both in their re¬ 
spective cities and in alliance with Hama 

Meanwhile brothers went from door-to- 
-door throughout Hama assuring Ihe lira* 
had come to overthrow ihc Assad govern¬ 
ment and that furthermore the brothers 
had both the popular support and the phy- i 
sical wherewithal to accomplish this. Ad¬ 
ditionally. they offered the older residents , 
provisions, actually going to-and-from 
homes and stores, securing and delivering 
the purchases. 

Such services were not offered long 
Whether the brothers realized their error 
in judgment will never be known as most 
of those who were in Hama among the es¬ 
timated 15,000 t dead. Government 
troops hit with a force and planning that 
comes only with professional timing and 
experience. They surrounded Hama from 
TB centre lo (he north, using munitions 
that would laugh at small arms, had it the 
ability. Incredulous residents had litilt 
time to evacuate. Perhaps they still had ; 
faith in the brothers. So men. women and 
children were killed in the indiscriminate ; 
shelling and street fighting. Reportedly, 
many people, especially young men, were 
subjected to mass executions. 

The scholar feels the Muslim brothers 
organization was exterminated also, and 
that chances for its revival to a pre- 
February, 1982 strength is quite slim - 
Yet one remembers that Syrians still 1 
speak of Hama as the lead city in purging 
the country or the French occupation in 
May l945.And knowing the regions repu¬ 
tation for tensions one wonders ho# 
long they will remember its. 
uprising and subsequent slaughter. The 
orantes still flows through Hama. The 
water wheels still turn. But Hama is very 
quiet, two years after. 


Jewish terrorism rises in occupied territories 
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5 By Colin Smith 

s OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (ONS) — Sud- 
» denly the word terrorist is no longer syn- 
onymous with Palestinian in Israel. There 
i is mounting concern here about the rise in 
Jewish terrorism. It appears to have both 
I religious and political motives and some- 
I limes even stems from a mixture of the 
two. Police are still searching for the men 
who made a very determined attempt to 
blow tip the A1 Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem 
nine days ago and made their getaway In 
what looked like an army truck. 

I In an impassioned speech on the subject 
( Iasi week President Jaime Herzog, offi¬ 
cially an apolitical figure nowadays but 
well known for holding the kind of liberal 
views that are anathema to most members 
of the Goverment, gave a stern warning. 

; “The danger we face today," said Pre¬ 
sident Herzog,is not.an external one. It 
comes from within. This intolerance, 
which contains hints of a danger of civil 
war, is without doubt the most dangerous 
| threat we have known:" 

President Herzog’s address was made at 
the start of a week of commemoration for 
r Eniil Gruenzweig, a Peace Now activist 
p murdered a year ago when a grenade was 
lobbed into a crowd demonstrating outside 
the Prime Minister's office. Over the 
weekend hundreds pf Peace Now suppor- 
, ters stage a lorchilt procession through 
the streets of Jerusalem. , " 

They demanded unilateral Israeli with- 
i. 1 drawal from Lebanon and an end to build- 
I rig settlements In the occupied territo¬ 
ries; they tend, td.be educated, middle- 
i clqss ?nd of European -descent They are 
S not pacifists,; Many of them serve as of- 
I- iDeers or NCO’s in combatant units such 
-WP’tneJparatrdoper^ or armoured units. , 


it be known that in their opinion Av- 
rushmi was acting alone and not a mem¬ 
ber of any underground organisation. 

This may well be the case. Certainly, 
the grenade that killed Gruenzweig and 
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A]-Aqsa Mosque —■ Israelis attempted to 
; destroy but foiled by vigilant Arab guard 

others was the first and last 
o be thrown at i. Peace Now demonstra¬ 
tion todate.: 

. But jt is a. fact that over .the oast four 

: "SS S: trt e rS r f 1 ;<JJ u tindt: types ^ Civilian Je- 
emerged in Israel or 
' r rri f orles o^upied after the 1967: 

WRi.. ■ | ■■■•!» n ’ i.- 

fjft' P f oJ*Wy ■ tbe most com- 
!? t , he kin ^ 9f hdl-blooded, sponta¬ 


neous. vigilante action committed by 
West Bank or Gaza Strip settlers who are 
almost invariably armed to the teeth. — h 
is not uncommon for u 16-year-old lobe 
carrying a sub-machinegun. The worst 
and most recent example of this was the 
killing of an I I-year-old Palestinian gin 
and the wounding of her nine-year-old 
sister in a Nablus bakery just berore 
Christmas after stones were thrown at an 
Israeli car. Two Jews from a nearby set¬ 
tlement have been arrested Tor the mur¬ 
der. 

The second type is the attack on Chris¬ 
tian or Muslim institutions or places °i 
worship in Jerusalem itself. There has 
been a spate of these recently and an or¬ 
ganisation calling itself 'Terror agamsi 
Terror’. which in Hebrew makes the acro¬ 
nym 'TNT', has been claiming responsi¬ 
bility for them. 

The most determined attempt was 
against the Al Aqsa Mosque which serves 
the Dome of the Rock, the third most mw 
place in Islam. Unarmed Palest !J' a m 
guards saw the men, according to wem 
bearded like orthodox Jews and in jjjmj 
uniforms, descending with rope aa« 
the Ottoman ramparts of the Old 
which at that point serve as the mosaic 
eastern wall. They called the l arael1 . , h , 
der. guard, a kind of gendarmerie, anj■ 
intruders fled. Afterwards a quartlrty 
high explosives, some reports say 
55 lb. and 19 grenades were discovered. 

Had the raiders succeeded in 
or even destroying the mosque, wni 
twice in the last 17 years has been 
tacked by individual Jews who were-*® .; 

declared Insane, the consequences ww ■ 

have been calamitous for Israe 1 - - 1 
woqld have undermined Israel's st8P “ n / ,: 
in this city," said President 
"Fanned the flames of mass bJoop«» '. 
endangered the lives or tens of tnpwa , 
of Jews in the -Muslim countries 
brought on an international reaction cap*-, 
able cjf bringing disaster to the J®V™- 
people," he. Warned, ', . • ; - *■: •• 
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The drought 
in Africa 

THE RECENT heavy rains that swept 
through the southern part of Africa 
could be described as not too good and 
not too bad. Notwithstanding the hu¬ 
man ^nd material causalities the rains 
caused as a result of flooding In Mo¬ 
zambique, South Africa and Swazi¬ 
land, the rains ended almost a decade 
of severe drought in the region. Over 
200 people were reported killed In the 
flooding and several hundreds rendered 
homeless. 

With the coining of the rains, Indica¬ 
tions are that this year, crops and 
livestock will do well and consequently 
farmers in the area expect a good harv¬ 
est. 

Another area in Africa that badly 
needs rains at this time Is West Africa. 
This region has also experienced 
drought In the past few years which has 
caused economic setbacks. Countries 
worse affected In the area arc Upper 
Volta, Mall, Niger, Ivory Coast and 
Ghana. In Upper Volta, Mall and 
Niger which He on the fringes of the 
Sahara desert and whose main occupa¬ 
tion is cattle rearing, most of the ani¬ 
mals have died because of lack of water 
and grazing grounds. 

In Ghana and Ivory Coast, rood pro¬ 
duction has been very low since a ! 
greater percentage of the farmers 
depend on Ihe weather. Besides food 
production, economic activity in the 
two countries aro hampered by shortage 
of electricity. The volume of power 
generated from the hydro-electric dam 
at Akosombo in Ghana which feeds In¬ 
dustrial establishments In the two 
countries Is at Its record low due to a 
fall in the level of the water In the Lake 
Volta. 

Elsewhere In Africa, Central and 
East Africa to be precise, the situation 
Is not different. Zaire, Central African 
Republic, Rwanda, Burundi, Kenya, 
Uganda, Somalia and worse of all 
Ethiopia face acute food shortages foll¬ 
owing long periods of drought. 

A fortnight ago, the United Nations 
uj C «r y '®* nera l P* r *z do Cuellar vi¬ 
sited West Africa and was reported to 
oave said he was Impressed by efforts 
oeing made by the various governments 
I? to solve the problem. The 

united States has announced some aid 
ju the form of food to the countries 
worse hit. 

But the problem of food shortage as a 
result of bad weather has been peren¬ 
nial in Africa. What the African gov¬ 
ernments have failed to do for a-long 
*jme tws to find an alternative to rain 
water for farming. Even though Africa 
®* a y.Mg and small rivers, few 
countries have made use of these natu-i 
jai resources. In most of these coun- 
tII M * r l vers flow thousands of kilome- 
res Just to empty their waters into the 
sea or lakes. 

taulht e «f e ex * M!rl «“ce In the past has 
almvl J* 1 ® 8 ® ““Hons that they cannot 
It TOs « epe . n L d ? n the weather, perhaps 
Plinner* nrV? Ieaders aod agricultural 
need °i U, ® se countries realised the 
“veu fS if, f Ct i ve Irrigation 

drouBhf'lf/Jk** 51 form can help avoid 
seen 8 of ioL th ^J n * gDltn,,e A ^ r,G * bas 
technlr.i* 1 ** T here “hould be enough 
.iSSSjS; in the fleld of irrigation 
c*n countries by now, who 

' towards the success of 

c Ssed *hqi matter in- 

f <*d production. ■ 

dlrioos 6 ^■Jeridencyforclimatlc con- 
se^t^ ^He -wytlme, and this 
Africa •Ti, be * wbat happening In 

forests m«y 


America leads 


By Frank Barnaby 

TO A far greater degree than the USSR. 
United Slates anti-submarine warfare ac¬ 
tivities are worldwide and continuous, in¬ 
volving a total system of extreme com¬ 
plexity and a network of foreign bases and 
facilities. 

A typical US ASW task force consists of 
an aircrufl carrier, specialised aircrafts, 
destroyers equipped with ASW helicop¬ 
ters. and nuclear-powered attack hunter- 
killer submarines. The task force works 
with long-range land-based aircraft and 
receives information from unmanned sur¬ 
veillance systems, including sea-bottom 
arruys and space-based systems. The job 
of the task force is to hunt down a single 
enemy strategic nuclear submarine. Once 
detected the submarine would be rela¬ 
tively easy to destroy. 

Soviet ASW is based mainly on naval 
helicopter carriers tyid long-range, land- 
bnsed aircraft. The Soviet helicopter cur¬ 
riers in service arc mainly intended for 
fleet defence against submarine attack. 


_ world 

in anti-submarine warfare 


Search helicopters curry sophisticated el¬ 
ectronic equipment to detect and track 
enemy submarines. Armed helicopters 
would destroy the enemy submarines. The 
Soviet Union also operates a number of 
cruisers anti destroyers for ASW activi¬ 
ties. 

The most effective ASW system is the 
hunler-killcr submarine —a nuclear sub¬ 
marine equipped with sonar and other 
ASW sensors, underwater communication 
systems, and a computer to analyse data 
from the sensors and to fire ASW wea¬ 
pons. The US and the Soviet Union each 
operate about 100 hunter-killer subma¬ 
rines. 

Submarines can be destroyed with torp- 
edos, depth charges or missiles. A typical 
ASW weapon is the US Captor, a torpedo 
inserted into a mine-casing allowing it lo 
be stored in deep water for a long time. 
Captor has an accoustic detention .system 
and a small computer which activates (lie 
launching mechanism when an enemy 
submarine is detected and identified. T he 
weapon can be left on the occnn bottom 


for a long lime and is ideal for scaling off 
narrow straits to create an ASW barrier. 
The torpedo's sensor can distinguish be¬ 
tween surface vessels and submarines and 
has a range of about I 0 km. If it misses 
its target on the first attempt, it can turn 
and try again. 

LIS hunter-killers carry the Subroc ASW 
missile. The missile, equipped with a nu¬ 
clear warhead, is launched from a torpedo 
tube, rises to the surface, flies as n mis¬ 
sile over a range of about 50km. re¬ 
enters the ocean near (he enemy subma¬ 
rine and explodes as a nuclear depth 
charge. Other examples of ASW missiles 
include the Australian Jkara. 20km 
range, the Soviet SSN-14, 30km range, 
and the French Malafoti, U km range. 

The British' have a sophisticated ASW 
capability, including weapons with nu¬ 
clear warheads. It is believed that the Bri¬ 
tish naval task force sent to 
the Falkland* had nuclear weapons, in¬ 
cluding ASW depth charges. 

(South/Third World Mcdin) 


W. Germany: 


The ‘ Kiessling affair’ rumbles on 


BONN (Agencies) — First it was called 
the "Kiessling case": then it became the 
' Worncr case*. Now it is squarely the aff¬ 
air of West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. His decision lo ' rehabilitate’, Gen¬ 
eral Gunter Kiessling and return him to 
active service, while refusing to accept 
the offer of Defence Minister Manfred 
Womer to resign, has outraged the politi¬ 
cal and military establishments. 


Following as it does so closely on the 
' Lambsdorff affair,' the way in which 
Kohl has handled the case has also further 
shaken public confidence in his style of 
government. As was noted when Econom¬ 
ics Minister Olio Count Lumbsdorff was 
indicted on a charge of taking bribes, jn 
any other parliamentary democracy a min¬ 
ister in such a position would resign. Not 
so. said Kohl:"Lambsdorff could slay in 
office until the courts had decided if there 
was a case for him to answer.-? 


Now. the Chancellor has admitted that 
‘mistakes' were made in the Defence 
Ministry when it forced Kiessling into 
early retirement from his post as one of 
the two deputy Supreme Commanders of 
NATO forces in Europe, and yet the re¬ 
sponsible minister should remain. The 
two affairs are related by more than just 
an issue of principle. Kohl had very good 
practical reasons for keeping both minis¬ 
ters in his Cabinet: His desire lo keep out 
the right-wing Premier of Bavaria, Franz 
Josef Strauss. 

As chairman of one of the coalition par¬ 
ties. the Christian Social Union, Strauss 
feels entitled to a senior position in Bonn. 
The Economics Ministry is his preferred 
choice, but he admitted recently he would 
be "prepared to make the sacrifice" of 
taking over Defence if Worner were to go. 

Because his CSU has more MPs than the 
third coalition party, the liberal Free De¬ 
mocrats. Strauss also feels that he, rather 
than Liberal leader Hans-Dietrich Gen* 
scher. should be Deputy .Chancellor — and 
it would be hard to deny him the post if he 
did come to Bonn. Bui it would also en¬ 
danger the coalition. 


However, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that Kohl cannot postpone a Cabinet 
reshuffle indefinitely, leading to com¬ 
ment even from within his own Christian 
Democratic Union that he Is weakening 
his position for short term advantage. It 
is no longer the case that only commenta¬ 
tors hostile to the government are say ng 
he has no long term perspective. InTbe 
meantime, the Kiessling-Worner-Kohl 
affair is not going to Blijftply fade away. 

For the first time sincp Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt whs ousted frorq power {6 
mOtjlhs ago. the Social Democrats feel 
they havq the advantage iahd they WilJ eon- 
ijriue td press It. The parliamentary com- 



Chancellor Kohl: Mistakes were made 


inittee of inquiry into Kicssling's sacking 
has resumed its hearings on 8 February, 
with Worner as is first witness, followed 
by officers from the military intelligence 
service l MAD) which provided the 
evidence that Kiessling was -a 'security 
risk' because he consorted with ho¬ 
mosexuals. 

SPD members of the committee expect 
to establish — or at least make a strong 
case — that Worner did more than just 
follow the advice of officials, but look an 
active part in the decision. They also want 
to call Kohl himself, to find out exactly 
when he became involved. Whatever em¬ 
erges is expected lo harm hint. 

Government circles find it hard to be¬ 
lieve that Ihe Chancellor would not have 
been consulted over Ihc cnrly retirement 
of such a senior figure as Kicssling, 
which means he would bear at least some 
or the responsibility. On the other hand, 
if he did keep out of the affair until the 
last minute, despite the way in which it 
developed into a public scandal, he will bc 
shown to have exercised no leadership. 
The Social Democruts ore increasingly 
■peeing Kohl as their best weapon. 
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RIDING HIGH oh record British sales of 11,000 new cars last year (more 
than some well-known namesjlke Alfa, Colt, Lancia, Saab), Czech manu¬ 
facturer Skoda Is aiming to do at least as well here this year with Estelle 
Two, a revision of the range which seems to have survived very well the hand¬ 
ling criticisms that followed its appearance In 1977. | 

Though the engine Is still In the rear, Estelle Two has front and rear (rack 
Increased by two and a half inches, and together with revised suspension this 
is claimed to provide greatly Increased stability. 

Plastic bumpers and modified wings and lamp clusters identify the new 
riinge of five cars which cost from JT) 1278 to JP 1715 the top 120LSE 
listing a vinyl roof, twin door mirrors, radio-tape player, and a glass sun- . 
roof with a built-in ceramic aerial, the first of Its type on the market. 

London Express Service j k 

















By Al lister Sparks 

CAPE TOWN — There ia j growing im¬ 
pression that South Africa has decided ai 
long last to settle in Namibia. A surge of 
optimism in Western diplomatic circles 
has followed Prime Minister Botha's a ti¬ 
ll ounceinent last week of a withdrawal or 
south African forces from Angola lo 

ceasefire <" the 17-year Nami¬ 
bia n border war. 

The optimism is still laced with caution 
because South Africa has led Western me¬ 
diators up the Namibian garden path so 
many limes before, and because even now 
it is using forked-longue language that ap¬ 
pears to leave some kind of Namibian UDI 
open as an option. 

There is also a lot that can go wrong 
I he negotiations have now- entered a deli- 
n?f£, St ? ge ' , Before l « ki ng up the ceasefire 
offer Angola and SWAPO require assu¬ 
rances that South Africa is serious about 
Namibian independence, for which South 
Africa will require an agreement on the 
removal of at least some Cuban troops in 
Angola, and perhaps curbs on the 
movements of others. Angola, in turn 
would require an end to South African 
support Tor Jonas Savimbi’s Unita rebels. 

Behind all this is another, still unmen- 
lioned, possible complication. Angola 
K'hc S J - e Africa " National Congress 
ir e fucrrilla training bases, and 

Rfa l i? r ?°u th A [ r,ca s Purpose in support¬ 
ing Unita has almost cerlninly been to try 

pudPa* an cnd to this b V replacing the 
MPLA government in Luanda. 

Since the main thrust of South Africa's , 

hf?Mr ?J rate *y has been lo neutralise , 
the ANC threat to it as much as possible, i 
it is hard to believe that this factor will 
not figure in the negotiations at some st- i 


iNamiDia: 


Diplomats for see possible 
peace for Namibia 



Prime Minister Botha: Determined to re¬ 
solve the problem 

hite domV' ' n0m ' nl “ apilears " 0110 

„ T h , e .. ne « *hree weeks are going to be 
crucial, said one key diplomat at the 
Pf l Ji re °[. l . he negotiations. “We arc going 
to be walking on eggs. But we stand a bet- 

fore ' ,anC ° ° f success now t,lan ever be- 


Whal makes the big difference, he ad¬ 
ded. is that “this time we are sure both 
sides want a settlement." 

In the past, although South Africa 
played along with the Western mediators 
it was in fact reluctant to settle and found 
a pretext for stalling each time an 
agreement looked close. This was because 
if d J . d want to see the black radicals of 
SWAPO lake power in Namibia, which its 
own Military Intelligence warned was 
likely if free elections were held there. 

Pretoria feared this would cause a back¬ 
lash among white Afrikaners at home, 
while strategically it would complete an 
a? of radical black stales around South 
Africa s northern borders, from Mozamb¬ 
ique and Tanzania in the east, through 
Zimbabwe to Namibia and Angola in the 
west. 

But some of these considerations have 
changed and it seems the Botha govern¬ 
ment may have decided that it is now in 
its own best interests to have a settlement 
and get out of Namibia. 

The new factor is Botha's referendum 
victory last November, when two-thirds 
of the white electorate voted in favour of 
nis new constitutional proposals and 
showed the right-wing threat to be much 
smaller than imagined. So he is no longer l 
so worried about a backlash. i 

sa me time the fears of a hostile 1 
aft APO regime next door have been re¬ 


duced by (he ease with which South A r- 

they have had to agree to limit 
port Tor the ANC. A SWAPO-ru erf 
bin could be brought to l.cel°,.t £ 

Another factor is the increasina n 
sualty rate in Ihe Namibian war 8 

Although SWAPO and Angolan casual 
ties are much higher. South Africa W 
rising and for the first lime there " 
rumblings of unhappiness about the nr 
in the white community. Above all £ 
war is costing packet at a U me when F? 
ance Minister Owen Horwood has d*. 
scribed the South African economy as be¬ 
ing in its worst shape since the Great £ i 
pression. 1 ** ^ 

The gold price is down, food is havint 
\o be imported for the firsi time in 2 i 
because of the devastating drought that k 
only just ending, there is 1 1 per cent in 1 

■?nrt ,C n ■ a ^°^ per cent pri,ne interest rate .' 
and the rand, worth SI.30 three years 
ago, is down to 78 cents. V 

Botha virtuaHy admitted in his speech 

ford ^n! lhe government cannot af- . 
lord both internal social improvements 

fnM h sl , ay . in Namibia. He said he had 

onrH« e ! Y S ° f , six inlernal Na m''bia n 
SWAPn H 'T ! 5 ? m he 1S relying to oppose . 
SWAPO I hat his government would place * 
aouih Africa s own interests first. 

1 left them under no illusion about my ; 
government s determination to resolve i 
this /natter one way or another as soon as j 
possible. Botha said. 1 

(Observer News Service) I 


Malaysia: - 

El Salvador: 

Mahathir government pursues Guerilla leader doubts 
dy, = d„e , .p T „, ciange in Reaganpolicy 


By IraJ Ispahanl 

one r of lhe thirteen states in’ 
Hi F 6 d .t rat,on of Malaysia is situated on 
the noi thwest coast of Borneo, and covers 
an area approximately the size or Penin¬ 
sular Malaysia, -It has benefited in parti¬ 
cular from the dynamic development 


. 

-w 


tor.- Mahathir bln Mohammed: Dynamic ' ■ 
development pinna fbr the country . 

pljnsj pursued by the. Mahaihir govern¬ 
l 9 77. Dr' Maha- 



^ £? v ? rn nr,(?;al - 3n the political 
: ^^2- c ^f* sl i tuti Pnal.wranglirigs 

th s aL Mahathir fr not ate?' 
es ted i p ifterety mat ntal ning' .the’ .status • 
quo. .Rapid change.. Within the. traditional 
frambjrark is. n,pre.;hl^ hajtohark'. .The fo¬ 
cus of .Lho. MfltaVKlnrt liMnnrW.i 


cus 6f SISSSS: 

; has-*UQ . 

modules li^e rubber' tin arid pdlmiJIlJ: 
which hay^ngbee*!^^ 
local economy. • >.^ 41 .,?*. 

Malaysia suffeVed lk-c’ 
recession .than -j - ‘ies: ; it¥p' 

i ■ K.r. , frfiAj V 
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. country how in the midst of its fourth 
five-year plan, the present government 
“ d ? ternuned to use Malaysia’s 
vast natural resources to develop the eco¬ 
nomy. Being strategically placed for trad- 
' n ® holh the rapidly expanding 

1 io7 A a« ^ r ^ cl . a,ld w,th Ja P an and the 
U&A, Malaysia is keen (o capitalise on its 
geographical advantages. In order to do 
this, the creation of port facilities such as 
those at Bintuiu in Sarawak has been a 
high priority. 

Malaysia’s huge reserves of natural gas 
are expected to play an increasingly im¬ 
portant role, in generating foreign ex- 
change revenues. Two substantial gas 
finds have been made — the Lucpnia field 
off the coast of Sarawak, and the Treng- 
gannu field off the coast of the Malay pe¬ 
ninsula. It is predicted that during J 980s 
Malaysia will become one of the world’s 
( rR rt ers of lic l uificd natural gas 

HnS? ' ^ h6 | 5o\ lu,u . p,ant h ®* 811 pr°- 
ductlon in 1983 with Japan buying most 

°* * ^ Vrea P r °i ec t whose out¬ 

put will be used for the domestic market is 
due for completion in 1985. 

The LNG plant has also allowed for gas- 
r ®* at ; d Projects to be set up. Hence the 
ASEAN Bmtulu fertilizer plant will In 
tl *v? e ^ erti ^ zcr t0 Malaysia and 1 

P r A . SEAN countries.. A total of $9 4 
billion has been invested to finance the 
varioqs BJntulu development, projects 
with the deepwater costing $552 ni’Hion 
to build. 

When the Sarawak coalition govern¬ 
ment was formed on 7 July 197(1, its first 1 
task was to tfyand spreadthe state’s eco- 
nomic and business activities which 
tepded to be concentrated in the major- 
towns of Sibu, Kuching and Miri, A 1975 
government study, examining the deve- 
lopment potential of the northern legion 

^ 0w P. d thal Tanjung KiduSg 
; th rteCn.mlte^noryi of Bintuiu w£s.a : su,V 
. s ^ le . f Q r,, tb6 first, deepwater port in 
[J: ar ® a - The, sU bsequent discovery 0 f 


MEXICO CITY (Agencies) — Ruben 
Zamora, leading spokesman for the 
B!:If? 0r ? l L Buerrlllas. believes that 
[resident Reagan will have to rewrite 

ral Amer . ican scr| P* during US 
election year. In an Interview this 

at D l,S NJe^tico Qty office, he 
said that Reagan has only three options 
ap ® n J, n ^f n Salvador: To accept defeat 
and withdraw to send In the US Ma¬ 
rines for a full-scale struggle or to 
seek a negotiated settlement. 

^ * * belongs to the political- 
diplomatic commission of the Fara- 

M a l^ tiODaI Front 

which groups five rebel for¬ 
ces fighting the Salvadoran army. 

ar.S, C „* IS 8 co “rteous man. whose 
rh C i n « 0n ne 8 ot I a tion, pluralism and 

‘Up to now, the United States has 
followed a military strategy of supporl 
, the government with weapons 
training and political backing, " i: 
n»ra says. He goes on to assert that' 

arinv fflM^ ^ 8, Zam P ra contends the 
Sj-fiSi t0 T ?P reBe,s from the 
reMtelr’ ,,ep one ot P'- to 

ire Jlkof 0 *, !° * he P°*nt where even the 
a^.tl nbassy n Saa Sa,vad or. is talking 
about reappraising the San Vlcent! 
programme,** Zanwra-sayswlth a trace 


mli ! h [? be,s havc th « Initiative,'• 
I? thcy can do “ wha * H»ey want, 
when they want and how they want." 

The FLMN also plan to disrupt whal 
Zamora calls the "electoral farce" set 
J®* - March In the estimated one- 
tnlrd of the country where they can 
move freely. Voting is mandatory In El 
Salvador, so the rebel plan will force 
the military to disperse troops nowcor- 
cring economic targets to protect rat¬ 
ers. This would permit the rebels to at¬ 
tack both key targets and Wasb- 
tnaton* s timetable for democracy ria 
the ballot box in Central America. 

Zamora predicts that the first two 
options — withdrawal or military esca¬ 
lation —■ would be tough choices for a 
presidential candidate. The third 
course, of negotiation could present 
Reagan as a peacemaker. But Zamora 
knows that the man who sent 6,000 
troops to tiny Grenada will hardly talk 

1984 V * y ° Ut ° f ^ entral Amer,ca ln 


thing Is UVnnn T“ 'T KU0 ^ S®™*- 

1 S!S 8 okf l^ ong . wheft the bureaucracy 

talk ab o«t revaluations.;** y 


l -m ■y* «« 




humanitarian actions. The 
bi-partlsan Kissinger commission 
urged that aid to El Salvador be tied to 
human rights progress, warning that 
death squad activity — linked to gov¬ 
ernment security forces and rightist 
groups — "threaten hopes for social 
and democratic reform. *' 

If Reagan abides by this recommen¬ 
dation, as bis recent strict line on 
death squads seems to Indicate, the Ad¬ 
ministration may 1 . . convince 
Congress to pump cash into El Salvador 
for as long as the country, muddles to* 
wards democracy. . 

Reagan, has rejected the prosper) of 
power-sharing with the rebels as a 
‘‘cynical device for dividing up power 
■ behind..people's backs-:Hoyvever, a. 
deeper-muddle, .namely (he deteriorat¬ 
ing-military situation, : -could' obllgfi-'; 
Rqagau to reassess the price.:!:. 

’ .• '.I. '. • »•: '■ ■' ■. • -.1 : .H"“ 1 •= 
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A collective 
drive to end 
senseless war 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 

I'll I 7 . WAR between Iraq and Iran has 
entered an alarming stage with the 
shelling by Iran of the civilian popula¬ 
tion in eight Iraqi towns, and the con¬ 
sequent retaliation by Iraq against vital 
Iranian targets, including n seaport 
and a pel ruche mica I plant. 

Ii has long been hoped that the war 
ivuulil not reach lhe stage of deliberate 
strikes at civilian targets without prior 
announcement, as Iran lias done in (he 
past lew days. Iraq earlier threatened 
In attack selected economic and strate¬ 
gic installations in Iran, but it asked 
the population in advance lo evacuate 
the areas involved so as to avoid being 
killed or wounded. Iran's shelling was 
indiscriminate and unannounced. 

The fact thal the war hus entered a 
stage of artillery and rocket duels 
means that the conflict has developed 
inio a war of attrition after political 
efforts lo settle the dispute have 
reached n deadlock. Such a war will 
further drain the two countries' eco¬ 
nomic and human resources, while 
neither of them can hope lor a final, 
decisive victory. 

Within this context, the continua¬ 
tion of the war has become more 
meaningless than ever before. Anxiety 
to spare innocent human lives should 
now be a key factor in attempts to 
reactivate political efforts to end the 
cosily conflict. 

So far. there is no sign that Iran is 
willing or ready lo accept an honour¬ 
able settlement ending the bloody con¬ 
frontation with a neighbouring fellow 
Muslim country. The Iranian leaders 
arc misleading their people with the ill¬ 
usion that victory is possible, and are 
driving them into massacre after mass¬ 
acre with total disregard for the basic 
need to safeguard human liTc. 

Independent estimates of Iranian cn- 
saahties put the figure nr (he dcud. wo¬ 
unded and captured at over 300.000. 

'cl Iran is still massing troops for de¬ 
sperate attacks (hat end up in slaughter 
without achieving any strategic goal. 

There is no apparent reason to ex¬ 
plain why Tehran insists on confirming 
the war which has placed heavy strains 
on its economy and material resources, 
and gave the Iranian leadership a no¬ 
torious reputation. Iran at present is 
internationally isolated after major 
world powers have shifted their sup- 
Pon. in different degrees, towards 
raq. Vel the widespread devastation, 
inc increased isolation and mounting 

tr-i ’*!2 s . [ er ‘. n 8 have not convinced 
ran that it is time to seek a reasonable 
end to the conflict. 

,ii A , C 5 rerulcxami ' ial i® n o{ *he Iranian 
?i,L' . J mak . cs one ,e,ld to believe that 
me lea£ ters in Tehran have a personal 
merest in prolonging the dispute be- 
11 , can serve as a diversion for 
ill SP le , a . nd [ he army from mount- 
ih« *■ ll lies m home. The question, 
nio/o K , why ,ra< I should pay for the si- 
Ji* ® r 0 das,re °r those leaders to stay in 
H .'., 118 ?’ aflcr al1 - >s a major Arab 
8 force whose potentials. 

siri!I i ^ s P arecJ for the common 
‘S' against Israel which Iran 
a ‘ ms 10 he the prime enemy. 

r n f e , r ,h. a P s Iran is not alone to blame 
CPrlo ;J s .tragic turn of events, since 
Arab regimes who. for unclear 
lran° n f’ have ehosen to antagonize 
cnm'i« a,r ^ e< * ual| y responsible for the 
X'"r' 0n of the war. Vacillation by 
inc im^. ra .u. and .^ l,s, * dl states in.com- 
fUri h Q Wlt ! 1 Q ^°' m Plan. IP end Ihe con- 
RfUi 6 n? S a s0 cc,n i t f'huted to Its prolon-; 

devaSlf ^ 1 lhe war: has reached such 
live ^Proportions, a new collec- 
gentlv-i«H l ^ ;,SIami? eonn^tes is ur-. 
bv lh y 0 ^ ed ® d '. not (d. try to epd the war 
-Kiii, fu°«v r0 .? ,tlonal mediation efforts: 

e , xe f cisin 8 effective, p^es- 
fprce a settl 6 ment.'. ■; 
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The U3 admlniatratlon la considering setting up a free-trade area with laraal — News report 




THE LATEST fighting and developments 
in Lebanon, especially President Reagan's 


Al-Arab writes that the American role 
in Lebanon has failed, after the US Ma- 




Beirut and shelling of the Lebanese moun¬ 
tains by the US’ 'New Jersey’, are the 
main subjects in Arabic press editorials 
this week. 

Al-Ra’I Al-Aam in Kuwait warns that 
the whole Middle East stands at the thre¬ 
shold of a major explosion that could 
plunge it into chaos, violence and disinte¬ 
gration. The paper blames the United 
States for recent events in Lebanon and 
the Middle East, saying that the US wants 
all Middle Eastern countries to submit to 
Israel before they can become acceptable 
as moderates by Washington. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, Al- 
Watan, writes that the recent events in 
Lebanon have shown that the Lebanese 
problem is wider than the question of 
forming a now government. It has become 
a confrontation between the Lebanese ma¬ 
jority and the consequences of the Israeli 
invasion. The paper adds that the Le¬ 
banese people are fighting the same bat¬ 
tle, in the south against Israeli forces and 
in Beirut against the US-Israeli-Plialangi- 
st alliance. 

The daily AL-Slyassi, also in Kuwait, 
says the civil war in Lebanon has broken 
out again because the Arabs are in disar¬ 
ray — and because they are tools in the 
hands of the superpowers which (end to 
act out their rivalries on Arab soil. It adds 
that war has been raging in Lebanon be¬ 
cause it lacks a strong leadership. 

Al-Slyassa goes on lo say that the 
Arabs and Lebanon will not achieve any 
tangible results; and victory. In the end, 
will go to one of the two superpowers. 

Al-lttlhad, a newspaper published in 
Abu Dhabi, remarks that the US and Is¬ 
rael are co-ordinating their attacks on 
Lebanon, as Israeli planes bombarded pos¬ 
itions in the mountains after the US war¬ 
ship ‘New Jersey' stopped up its shelling 
of the same positions. Al-lttlhad predicts 
that Ihe US-Israeli co-operation in Leba¬ 
non will expand in the next few days, be¬ 
cause the Reagan administration seems 
intent on escalating the violence against 
the Lebanese opposition groups: 

Al-Bayan of Dubai calls on the United 
States to stop the use of its military might 
in the Middle East, because the military 
course will only lead to the loss of con¬ 
fidence in Washington, and could provoke 
hatred that cannot benefit the US in the 
short or the long run. - . 

The paper also urges the US to press Is¬ 
rael into expediting its withdrawal Tram 
Lebanon, in order to open the way for the 
Lebanese people to exercise their force 
will on their national soil. 

The paper goes on to say that the 17 
May troop withdrawal agreement poses 
threats to the .security of Lebanon and the 
region, because ft increases Israel’s ap- • 
pejjte for further expansion and aggres¬ 
sion. Al-Bayan expresses the hojie that 
the US administration has been convinced 
by i now that the caqpellation of the 
agreement!would remove : a major! 6 hsthole 
to Lebanese national reconciliation. ; ; i 

Al-Arab, a Qatari newspaper,' describes 
the shelling.by the ‘New Jersey’ as a de-;.. 
sperate attempt by the US to undermine ". 1 
the steadfastness of the Lebanese nation¬ 
alist 1 forces. It: calls ;for a common Arab ■ 
condemnation:of, US milllary actions; in 
Ubabbh, ;: . •, 


presses the hope that America will now 
reconsider its policy in Lebanon at the 
i whole region. 

In Jordan 

I Amman newspapers also comment on 
the situation in Lebanon. Ad-Dustour pra- 
[ ises France’s proposal lo return the Le- 
1 banese crisis to the United Nations, ns the 
correct way out or the present maelstrom 
! in Lebanon. 

“The bitter harvest of the US efforts in 
Lebanon and the Middle East should act as 
a greater motivation to the international 
community to refer the whole situation 
again to the United Nations’’, writes the 
paper. 

On the death of Soviet leader Yuri And¬ 
ropov. AJ-Ra’I writes that it is natural for 
the Arabs to share feelings of sorrow with 
the Soviet people and government on the 
death of Andropov, in lishL of the ba¬ 
lanced stance adopted by the Soviet Union 
towards the Arab cause. The paper sug¬ 
gests that the vacuum created by Andro¬ 
pov’s death might prompt the US to resort 
lo even more extreme action in Lebanon. 

The paper concludes by saying that if 
America resorts to such behaviour, It 
might fall prey to erraneous predictions 
that will only worsen the situation in the 
region and lead to an even greater deterio¬ 
ration in America’s reputation. 

Israeli press 

In Israel. Koteret Rashit newspaper 
notes that the Karp report on treatment of 
violence by Jews in the occupied territo¬ 
ries criticised the inability or police and 
referred it to various reasons, including 
the shortage of manpower, lack of co¬ 
operation with the security authorities 
and the absolute failure to investigate the 
continuing aggression on Arabs in the 
West Bank. 

The government has discussed the Karp 
report under pressure from the opposition 
and public opinion, the paper says. It 
points out that all incidents involving at¬ 
tacks on Jewish settlers have been inves¬ 
tigated thoroughly, and collective punish¬ 
ment was Imposed on all culprits. 

Monltin says one does not have to be a 
traitor or a patriot to realise that there are 
two laws In Israel, one for Jews and one 
for Arabs. Settlers Id the West Bank take 
; the law In their hands and behave accord¬ 
ing to their desires. Arabs are Imme¬ 
diately tried and punished, while settlers 
who shoot and kill Arabs escape punish- - 
ment. 

“We cannot solve pur problems with 
our Arab neighbours unless we recognise 
their rights and refrain from dominating 
them and settling on their territory, ,r 
Monltin spys. 

Al Hamlshnuir says that Israel feels dis¬ 
appointed about recent developments In 
Lebanon, If President Gemayel survives it 
will be at the expense of the troop with¬ 
drawal a^reembht with Israel, It says, j 

There is no party Israel could talk to' 
about security arrangements. The Druze 
"and Shi'he forces now look at the Israeli , 
ariqy"as fproe of occupation.. ■; , 

" “]We have to ,admlt lh^ failure of the 1 
jSdventui^ in ' Lebanon’ ’•; Hamlshmar 


says. “The Likud leaders arc trying to 
direct accusations at the * Peace Now’ 
movement and to pretend that what is 
happening in Lebanon does not concern 
us. because we will succeed in guarantee¬ 
ing security in south Lebanon even with¬ 
out reaching an understanding with Bei¬ 
rut. ’’ 

The paper say 5 the government will not 
dare to pull out because by doing so, it will 
unveil its failure and deceit. 

Maarlv says that what is going on in Le¬ 
banon is not a communal conflict, but a 
batLle between lho United States and 
Russia. Had the US created a strong all¬ 
iance of Israel, Lebanon and the US. its 
success in Lebanon would have been de¬ 
finite, it says. Russia gathered all parties 
around it. 

Kol Hair, on the anniversary of the ass¬ 
assination of peace demonstrator Emil 
Grunzwetg, says Grunzweig was a victim 
of the war in Lebanon. The demonstrators 
who marched in Ihe same place on the 
first anniversary of his death did so not 
only to revive his memory but to continue 
the struggle for a withdrawal from Leba¬ 
non. 

Grunzweig was killed by a criminal 
hand, but through his death he contri¬ 
buted lo the peace campaign in Israel, the 
paper says. The murderer’s grenade did 
not stop pacifists from marching to Jer¬ 
usalem. because their goals have become 
clearer to the Israeli public. On this an¬ 
niversary the Israeli army is still stationed 
In Lebanon. 

Kol Hair says the possibility of solving 
the Lebanese problem has totally col-’ 
lapsed. With the increasing pressure in¬ 
side the US to pull out the Marines from 
Beirut, and the hostile activities against 
the Israeli army In south Lebanon, Israel 
has entered a new impass$ resulting from 
the presence of its forces in Lebanon. 
There Is no way to reach a settlement in 
accord with Israel’s requirements of with¬ 
drawal after a settlement, it affirms, 

Hptsofeh remarks that three.rockets fell 
recently on Israeli settlements in upder 
Galilee while the Israeli array is still 
there, All statements about “No more 
Katyushas’* appear to be devoid of any 
truth, and it has cost Israel a lot of blood, 
the paper says. 

“We fear that the ‘Peace for Galilee’ 
operation will be more difficult than it 
was before. The man .responsible for 
these tragic developments, although he is 
not the only one. is declaring that he will 
run for prime minister. This is the awk¬ 
ward logic on which the war initiative in 
Lebanon was taken." 

An editorial In Davar says that the si¬ 
tuation that has crystallised in Beirut is a 
blow against American prestige, and mil 
produce both internal and external press¬ 
ures on the US administration’s decision 
whether the Marines stay or leave Beirut. 

As regards Israel, the paper says the si¬ 
tuation is different. “ Lebanon is our nor¬ 
thern neighbour and , any; developments . 
there will affect our security in the north. 


The situation has been restored to what it . ’ f. 
was on the eve of the Lebanon invasion. It ij ; : 
is even much worse tb&n It was on the day '■' /[>' 
the operation was launched. It is much / 
more difficult now to maintain security in. / 
a border strip than it was oh jhe eve .what/ & 
was tp be (he war of.salvation, according K: 
to Sharon land pi tan. ; ;/ . 
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Co-operate for peace 

AS WORLD leaders gathered in Moscow this week Tor the funeral of late 
Soviet leader Yuri Andropov, the international community held its breath to 
see whether the changeover of power — untimely though it was — would 
presage any shift in Soviet policies or an improvement in relations with the 
United States. Despite a round of get-acquainted talks during the informal 
summit that the occasion produced, the picture will not be clear for several 
months. 

But for President Reagan, the change of power in the Kremlin couldn't 
have come at a better time. He had already given several indications — 
beginning with his State of the Union address — that he wanted to take a 
more conciliatory tone in his stance on superpower relations. The president 
obviously felt that he had established his position as a true-blue anticom¬ 
munist well enough that he could soften the line in the last year of his first 
term In office. This softening, and a new emphasis on the need to work 
with the Soviets in the search for peace, could do him little harm in his 
campaign for re-election. 

In this context, it was all the more appropriate for the president to be able 
to make statements hoping for a change in what he saw as the hard Soviet 
line. Thus Andropov’s death and the coining to power of Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko came in aid of his new 'peacemaker* image. The desire to co¬ 
operate, rather than to confront, is an admirable one if it really is sincere. 
But we do have some cause for doubt, considering Mr. Reagan's record. His 
approach to any future negotiations will show whether he means what he is 
saying. 

But leaving aside any possibility of nuclear arms talks or any other strate¬ 
gic contacts between the powers, we suggest that the right place for Mr. 
Reagan to indicate a new friendliness would be here, in the Middle East. 
After having refused for so long to admit that the Soviets have a role to play 
in the region, the best w 8 y to indicate a more rational, compromising atti¬ 
tude would be by making that admission, This would both conduce to a 
Soviet-American thaw and reduce the threat of Middle Eastern war. 

One of the major causes of instability in the Middle East is the American 
perception of Israel as the only reliable country in the area and a ‘bulwark 
of democracy* -to stand against the spread of Soviet Influence. This attitude, 
and the consequent pumping into Israel of billions of dollars in economic 
add military aid, only widen the gap of distrust and sharpen the lines of 
confrontation. If the United States were to recognise that it is not the only 
one to whom the Middle East is important because of its location and oil 
-value, then this confrontation could be eased. And what better way to de¬ 
monstrate a desire to co-operate for peace than by doing just that? 

The future Lebanons 

j .WHAT IS happening now in Lebanon leaves no doubt in mind that the coun¬ 
try as we used to know it has disappeared and that a new Lebanon is in the 
•making. The coalition between Druze and Shi'ite forces and their successful 
•campaign to drive the Lebanese army out of most of West Beirut and now 
,the Mountain areas, and the continued shelling of Beirut and the Mountains 
by America's naval guns are pronouncements of Lebanon’s demise. One is 
boujid to ask what.will happen next? 

: Certainiy, while the nations of the world debate and President Amin Ge- 
■ mayel studies the situation to find where .. the . personal I 
and- national Interests meet,' the areas' which the bruze, the 
!ShJ'ite and other factions control will have to be administered by such grou- I 
ps.i;ln fact the Lebanese negotiator mjght not have anything to' negotiate i 
for; All the factions seem to be content with what they.h&ve got. The only I 
loser in this latest move is President peniayel himself, who! according to j 
sources: close ,ta> him Wft£ filing to scrap the south, the Bekaa and even I 
.bartv 6 f;,the,‘ 4 ipxth as long-as he managed to control'the Mountains and Bel- * 
.y.U^‘:Buti;noWi frs Wm be lucky if he .can- stjll control the BaVfcda Palace. '• 

In,addition, Mr, Walid Jupblatt is insisting on Mr. Gentayel’g resignation', 
TfoqToffice;no niattor what, This in itself Is a subject which will hinder any 
reconciliation attempts on anybody's part. There seems to be rio chance left 
iifOr jthe old formulas tp,function apd save Lebanop once .again 1 'as they did in 
itheT.f40s/ ;^hat5^ see before us are steps tp create a Druze enclave and a 
; Shi;it^>rea of control. The Sunnis in the nbrth are baffled for !(hfcy seem to 
■have: entered the featpe too late to g^iu ahytftlng - 4 - now that Mt- Gemayel is 1 

alone-iinn -WRftlc. -,TH a K-i/rinnc rnntrnl tvtftef Af thair Var-itAri^n -J.^ __ ■ 
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Prepare for the worst 


THE NEWS, which came during lhe past 
week, that Mr. Ariel Sharon may soon an¬ 
nounce that he is a candidate for the Is¬ 
raeli premiership, is depressing. Of 
course, it's not as though he had already 
been elected and assumed office; but the 
mere thought of this happening is omin¬ 
ous 

Mr. Sharon to most people would need 
no introduction. But, briefly to review his 
career in government, he served as agri¬ 
culture minister in the first years of Me- 
nachem Begin’s Likud coalition govern¬ 
ment, then took over the defence portfo¬ 
lio. still under Begin. The leverage he ob¬ 
tained in his first post was enough to en¬ 
able him zealously to promote the inter¬ 
ests of militant Israeli settlers in the occu¬ 
pied West Bank, and he took groups such 
as the notorious Gush Emunim under his 
wing. He was forced to give up the 
defence ministry after the investigation of 
the massacres of Palestinians in Beirut; 
but stayed in the cabinet. After Begin re¬ 
signed and his Likud successor Yitzhak 
Shamir formed a new government, Sha¬ 
ron was and is still there as minister with¬ 
out portfolio. 

Sharon belongs to the Herut Party, 
which leads the Likud. Although not its 
most influential member — that honour 
probably belongs to Shamir — he is cer¬ 
tainly one of its most radical ones. He is 
the one who bas no hesitation in express¬ 
ing Herut’s sometimes-veiled policy of 
wiping out the Arab character and popula¬ 
tion of the West Bank. While Begin and 
Shamir try to disavow their record of ter¬ 
rorism against the Arabs, Sharon is pos¬ 
itively proud of bis. If he ever gains con¬ 
trol of the Israeli government, then we 
can prepare ourselves to see the policies 
of Judaisation, liquidation and expulsion 
— which so far have been pursued in a 
sometimes hesitant manner — carried out 
forthwith. And he is now trying to 
achieve the comeback that may make that 
possible. 

It may seem impossible that Sharon 
could ever get so far as to become prime 
minister. After all, his party and the gov¬ 
ernment are headed by Shamir. And Sha¬ 
ron was disgraced in the wake of Sabra 


mid Shatila, where it was found that he 
held a great deal of responsibility for the 
slaughter. Furthermore, how could he 
ever gel a broad enough alignment of sup¬ 
porters within the fractious Knesset to 
form a new coalition? 

The answers are simple. As for the Sha¬ 
mir leadership, the government is so un¬ 
stable that that obstacle could be removed 
any day. Likud has already come close to 
losing one confidence motion. As for the 
“disgrace” of Sabra and Shatiia, Sharon 
came out of that with flying colours, all 
things considered. While obeying the 
technical requirement of the investigating 
commission that he resign as defence 
minister, he still stayed in the govern¬ 
ment — and even held a seat on the ca¬ 
binet defence committee where he had a 
great deal of influence. 

The prospect of a Sharon coalition i* 
anything but distant. As any observer of 
Israeli politics knows, even more than in 
other parliamentary systems, the process 
of forming a government in the Knesset is 
a clear-cut one of buying out differing 
interest groups with bids and pledges. The 
Tami Party, for instance — n small but de¬ 
cisive member of Likud — is ready to 
switch allegiance at the drop of a hat, in 
favour of whoever offers its constituents 
a better deal. ’The religious parties would 
not be hard to win over as long as Sharon 
obeyed the Sabbath rule and others of its 
kind. Even the opposition Labour Party— 
to which the Arabs have sometimes 
looked for a ‘more moderating influence 
on Israeli policy — has no great ideologi¬ 
cal objections to Sharon’s penchant for 
obliterating Arabs. 

Knesset coalitions do fall apart on occa¬ 
sion, and they're hard to patch together. 
But the Likud has been in power since 
1977, and if Begin could do it. Sharon 
can do it. He already has a sizeawe 
hard-core of enthusiastic supporters. » 
he does succeed in becoming prime minis¬ 
ter, or if he succeeds in implanting 
stamp on anyone else's government, then 
we must prepare for the worst. 

— Steven Boss 
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To prevent road accidents 


To the editor: ' . . 

?f ili i u( Cflr accidents in Amman and in the suburbs especially 
dm* " Ac T Idents f e ? u tt in minor or serious losses- Reasons are mostly 

£com ft n « 3 n l f e -^ trao r d, f ar y 8 P ecd to the extent that road accidents h aVB 

become a familiar daily item.in Jordan television news. 

traffic road accidents could J* 

• fulfy ol^erved ' C;d f t ® en ° r ^ coraojon sense and foremost if traffic regulations are 

• tivVs h anH f all-who ^rive to alwajfs recall that they have sons, dear rela¬ 
tives, to bear in mind that nijan jn our beloved Jordan is our asset 

1‘Vv ■ \ ■: ‘.i . -V r •• 

’ V-V.’/y :ff‘ : iL'T ./!•’ T; 'A ./ . AI-HW 

Ajbb»* 
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Konstantine Chernenko: 
A new leader’ 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

WITHIN three days of the death of Yuri Andropov, Se¬ 
cretary General of the Communist Party of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, his successor had been el¬ 
ected. Konstantin Chernenko, born on 24 September 
1911 in a Siberian village, of peasant stock in a very 
poor background, was the elected successor to the high¬ 
est post in the Soviet Union, once called by the Russian 
People Holy Mother Russia: the land of the Tzars. 

The quick election of Mr. Chernenko and the smooth 
transition from one lender to another, though both of dif¬ 
ferent temperament und disposition speak favourably of 
the development of n system of succession in the Soviet 
Union. This is a very important development indicating a 
high level of maturity in a political system proclaiming 
itself to be the formnner of revolutionary progressivism 
and offering yet another ideological alternative to man¬ 
kind. 

Since the rise of the Soviet system in Russia in the 
wake of the October Revolution jn 1917, six leaders have 
assumed the munlle of power. Beginning with Vladimir 
Lenin, Stalin and then Krtischev. no system of succes¬ 
sion was delineated. Only when Nikita Kruscliev was re¬ 
lieved of his duties by the Communist Party's Central 
Committee in 1964 and replaced by the same Committee 
with Leonid Brezhnev do we begin to witness the develop¬ 
ment of n system; a process whereby the collective will of 
the Central Committee members manifests itself in the 
election of the new lender. Andropov was chosen in the 
same way and now Mr. Chernenko. 

In any country of the world, the issue of succession in 
vitally important. It tells whether there is a system or not 
and whether the highest post in the land is inherited, el¬ 
ected or assumed in some other fashion: as through a 
•coup d’etat* and conspiracy. When speaking about a 
country as important in international affairs as the Soviet 
Union, the issue of succession, quick and smooth is of 
immense importance. 

It is hoped that the process that seems to have deve¬ 
loped in choosing the number-one leader of the Soviet 
Union through the collective wisdom of an impressively 
large body of responsible leaders, like the Central Com¬ 
mittee, will continue in the future. This is especially im¬ 
portant in the “ Eastern” systems where the average age 
of the top leadership is very advanced, in the present 
twelve member Politbureau. the highest political decision 
7 - making body of the communist party, the average age 
is 67 years. 

Mr. Chernenko seems to be a very intelligent, diligent 
and capable man. Having left school at age 12 he conti¬ 
nued a process of self education and later joined a tea¬ 
chers’ college and graduated at the advanced age of 42. 
Since then, he has written a great many articles and 
books dealing mostly with the affairs of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. 

His life style is that of a reasonable man with organisa¬ 
tional skills and the ambition to leave his mark in his¬ 
tory. As a close friend and confident of Leonid Brezhnev, 
he shared with him his desire for the continuation of the 
.policy of peaceful coexistence, translated into what has 
known as the policy of detente. His accep- 
htft election gives certain clues to 

wno respects the opinions of oUieTC~»ml-uwu£ pabi li- 
ties. This was shown through his reference tocotuTctrv^ 
leadership and the respect he has for the cadre of the 
party. He seems to have a quiet though efficient style 
and this he showed by his emphasis on Ihe continuily of 
the policies of his predecessor, with whom he was not 
always on the best of terms. He is interested in raising 
the standard of living and on certain reforms in the eco¬ 
nomy and agriculture, indicating his concern for the wel- 
tare or his people. Most important perhaps was his ref¬ 
erence to his desire to see international problems peace- 
juiiy resolved though he emphasized that the military ba- 
ian.ee between East and West must be maintained, 

H is hoped that he will live long enough to have his 
roark jn world history. It is also hoped that Western lead¬ 
ers will encourage the peaceful intentions that he has 
shd.ton and that the dreadful balance of terror that now 
exists toiiji hs terrible implications for the, Tate of all of 
humanity, not just East and West,: will be replaced by 
Peaceful coexistence, u will help maiidrs a great deal if 
Mr. Chernenko will effect a peaceful' resolution to the 
struggle in Afghanistan. 


Message of Civilization? 


IT SEEMS as if world piracy at 
its most abominable levels of ra¬ 
pacity, cruelty, atrocity and ag¬ 
gressiveness directed against the 
world nations has become the 
product of human civilization to¬ 
wards the end of the 20 th cen¬ 
tury. The Israeli occupation of 
Palestine and the Golan Heights 
and more recently of South Leba¬ 
non began partly with the UN re¬ 
solution of 1 948, but has ended, 
as can be seen with Ihe usurpa¬ 
tion of other people's land, with 
the illegal annexation of non- Is¬ 
raeli territories, with the murder 
of thousands and thousands of 
civilians. Palestinians and Le¬ 
banese and above all with savag¬ 
ery represented by the recent in¬ 
vasion of Lebanon and by (he 
more recent air raids of lust 
week. 

The question arises where 
such actions receive legitimacy 
and sanction? 

Again last week's American 
shelling of Beirut and its suburbs 
— as well as some other heights 
surrounding it — has been car¬ 
ried under the nose of the so- 
called civilized world of today. 
Nobody, not even the slates 
which have participated in tlie 
multi-national force, can claim 
that such acts of cold blood 
revenge have received approval 
from the majority of the people 
of the country concerned. The 
only sanction such behaviour on 
part or one of the world's two 
super powers has obtained was 
from the aggressive nature that 
lies deep within Israel and a few 
other expansionist countries. 

And also the recurrent air 
raids and military attacks carried 
on Angola by its kindly neighb¬ 
our, South Africa, cannot find 
any humane, political or legiti¬ 
mate justification except in the 
roots of apartheid and insane ra¬ 
cial discrimination that lie deep 


in the hearts and minds of the 
white minority of South Africa. 

It is not enough that this min¬ 
ority has laid hands upon a vast 
stretch of African land that orig¬ 
inally belonged to the native 
blacks? It seems it is not enough. 
For this eccentricity of state that 
has found reruge in a territory 
not its own does not want to 
leave other neighbours in peace, 
nor is it willing to go by the ma¬ 
jority of world opinion and so 
withdraw from South Western 
Africa, otherwise, called Nami- 

By Henry Matar 

bia, whose full independence has 
been recommended by the major¬ 
ity of vote of the United Nations, 
and thereby has been continually 
supported by Angola. 

This same arch-cxponcnt of 
racial discrimination has quite 
recently finished its plan of eva¬ 
cuating no fewer than five mill¬ 
ion blacks under its rule from 
their home villages and hamlets, 
where they have lived for ages, 
to other barren, isolated and 
desolate parts of the country just 
to break the resistance of the al¬ 
ready deprived and crushed black 
masses who are the original ow¬ 
ners of the land. 

Undoubtedly, tendencies can¬ 
not receive any justification 
from humane considerations. 
But what weight do humane con¬ 
siderations carry in the world of 
the last decade or so? Might is 
right to-day. There is an Arabic 
line of poetry which says: “To 
kill a single person who has been 
waylaid in a jungle is an unpar¬ 
donable sin; but to kilt a whole 
nation is something that can be 
debatable. True, when patriots 
of any nation start raids on usur¬ 
pers and kill a number of these, 
the action is condemned as a ter¬ 
rorist action. When the PLO 


used its legitimate right to figh¬ 
ting the occupiers and oppress¬ 
ors or the people it represents, 
its fighters were often called ter¬ 
rorists. But when a whole coun¬ 
try is exposed to devastation, 
when people are threatened with 
annihilation just to please the 
invader, the devastation and the 
annihilation are not seen as acts 
of terrorism. What a strange 
sick logic! It is the logic of 
self-interest and political bene¬ 
fit. 

One can understand this logic 
of justifying inhumane actions 
when it is argued by the doer. 
■But to see it accepted or clandes¬ 
tinely supported by certain 
nations or leaders is completely 
beyond understanding. Why 
should Zaire, for example, re¬ 
sume diplomatic • relations and 
even hold agreements with Israel 
cannot ideally be justified. To 
extend the hand of friendliness 
to the agressor is to encourage 
him and invite him to play his 
game at your very home. But 
what can one say when such 
move as that of Zaire has been 
connived at by certain parties 
who are real victims of Israeli 
ambitions? Is it again the motive 
or self-interest that is upturning 
the (able? Perhaps! 

But has the humane issue com¬ 
pletely lost to the modern piracy 
of our world? Definitely no! Mat¬ 
ters in Central America at least 
do point..the opposite direction. 
Salvadorean popular front is 
gaining* ground in that misery- 
stricken but dignity preservant 
small country. Even in Guate¬ 
mala, opposition to the hypocri¬ 
tical democracy-feigning govern¬ 
ment, is back on the scene. 
There are still free minds all 
over the world, besides that of 
the distinguished deputy leader 
of the British Labour Party who 
has denounced the futility and 
folly of American intervention in 
Lebanon. 



The importance of being helpless 


AN ARAB-American organization has sent 
me a report it published on how the ordinary 
American individual is raised up to view the 
Arabs. The Star will publish this interesting 
and “ frightening* * report next week. What 
worried me while reading the report was not 
the false and distorted image the Americans 
have of us as oil sheikhs, and terrorists, but 
the unhappy reality that we the Arabs are liv¬ 
ing through at the moment. 

It is bad enough that we find it difficult to 
erase the bad image of the Arab in the Ameri¬ 
can culture due to our weakness and disorga¬ 
nization at the media and information levels, 
but what makes our predicament even worse 
is that our reality is not that clean. It is hard 
to defend ourselves — and help those who are 
trying to eradicate the false image in Western 
culture — when our society is full of corrup¬ 
tion, social diseases and confusions. 

LAfc 3 u*Jcnewdeepin our hearts that before fig¬ 
hting thB^tmrWdioL^uch evil images of us 
and our history in thewest^ii^iui^^ in 
the United States in particular, we 
mingle the sources of evil here at home. For 
example the least of what we should do is to 
understand and admire our own great past be¬ 
fore we complain that the West is distorting 
historical facts to its benefit and at our ex¬ 
pense. Our intellectuals are more educated on 
the tits and bits of other's history and 
achievements while they ignore and shun 
their own nation* S past and heritage. Even 
our toujrfsm officials are. involved in this self- 
defeating gape when they advertise Jordan, 
for example, as the land of Roman and Creek 
monuments before even mentioning , this 
country's great Islamic background. 

How can We expect the average American, 
who Is living thousands of kilometres away, 


to denounce what his culture is feeding him 
and his children about us, while we ourselves 
are neglecting our heritage and are busily try¬ 
ing to imitate the West in its latest fashions 
and ideological beliefs. 

We have taught the world the meaning of 
civilization. We have given this world his¬ 
tory’s greatest men who led humanity towards 
enlightenment and liberty. True that these 
days have gone and we are living in the dark¬ 
est periods of our history, but we have our 
past to learn from, and from which we can 
find morals and lessons that will help us pull 
out of the quagmire. 

Our aim should not be to attack the West 
and blame‘everything on their armies and im¬ 
perial ambitions. It should be to educate bur 
leaders, masons, doctors, soldiers and others 
to be proud of what they have. 

But who 1 shall fight to defend this nation's 
past? Certainly not us because, we have for¬ 
saken it long ago. I worry not about us, for, 
^afihave failed and accepted all sorts of humi- 
liafioh^t^«if 4 Katands of the lowest people on 
earth. I worry daughters. 

Who will lead them to purity add who, will 
teach them not to fail victims like us. Will it 
be our great artificial universities with Its ar? 
tificial professors and thinkers? Will it be the 
proud parents who have failed as nation* 
builders and historymakers? 

Leave it to fate, they say. Let us' get drunk 
on defeatism and watch the sutti set behind 
nowhere. Let us laugh while watching comedy 

Bour on television. Let us smile as we see} 
foreign films depicting Arabs as camel jock* i 
eys and woinenizers. Let us just Say: forgive / 
them God, .for they do not know what they are/ 
doing. / 
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Ills Majesty Kina Hussein mid Her Majesty Queen Noor vvltl. fh P i r nh\Ur« o « 
ie\i and Hashem and Princess Iman WU| the,r children. Princes Ham- 


Snowman In Amman 
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Jordan was recently featured in an 
article in the world-famous magazine 
4 National Geographic’. The pictures 
used in the article were taken by Jodi 
Cobb, and some of them are now on 
display at the Jordan Inter-Continen¬ 
tal Hotel. They make quite an im¬ 
pression, as the sample here shows 

By Ersilia Moreno 

Special to The Star 

JODI COBB's photo exhibition about Jordan illus¬ 
trates professionalism in the true sense of (he 
word. On display at the Jordan Inter-Continental 
Hotel, it is her first exhibition — and by all 
means is an artistic achievement. 

Her work is clean, clear, and crisp. She cap¬ 
tures the spirit of her subjects simply, without 
touch-ups or tricks. She instinctively knows how 
to use movement and colours to the picture s 
benefit. Although she told a visitor that her pho¬ 
tos are not ’‘the definitive image of Jordan." she 
was being modest. Her photos display all differ¬ 
ent sectors of Jordanian life. This includes some 
sectors that one may overlook at times. She 
doesn't concentrate on sunsets, mount a ins and 
camels. Rather, she lakes people pictures. 

Ms. Cobb hud the opportunity to experience her 
photos. She ale ‘maiisaf with bedouin, flew with 
the Royal Falcons aerobotic team over Wadi 
Rum. attended a wedding and visited the people 
of Huq'a refugee camp. 

Jodi Cobb is a full lime employee of National 
Geographic magazine: n job many photographers 
dream about someday gelling, and one that is not 
easy to conic by. She specialised in photography 
and holds a masters degree from the Univ¬ 
ersity of Missouri. She got her break after at¬ 
tracting national attention during four years as a 
photographer with the Denver Post, and as a str¬ 
inger in Colorado for the New York Times and 
Time Magazine. 

In her nine years with National Geographic she 
has worked on two books and 10 articles. Her 
assignments have sent her to Jerusalem. Hel¬ 
sinki. Los Angeles, the Caribbean und 8.000 
miles through China. But she prefers doingej'" 
stories, because there isn't ioomn'| ' ‘ 

lfkeTte st ™ S Wives Sr ^op,e Wh rort h u e 
has been able to choose some of her 
assignments. Jordan was one of her choices, and 
she has chosen to go to London on.her next job. 

When asked why she chose to come here she 
replied that after having been in Jerusalem she 
developed a concern for the people in this region. 
Ms. Cobb enjoyed her four-month long assign¬ 
ment here because she found the people so warm 
and friendly. She felt safe., and that is good to 
know when one has to spend a great deal of one's 
life depending on the kindness of strangers. This 
has not always been true: while on assignment in 
the Caribbean she had rocks thrown at her. and 
she was at the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 
when the Israeli soldier Alan Goodman went ber¬ 
serk with a gun. 

Dealing with the everyday pressures of life 
with National Geographic hasn't discouraged Jodi 
Cobb in the least. Her job offers her the oppor¬ 
tunity to see and experience lifestyles the average 
person has no idea about: She calls it “a scholar¬ 
ship to the world.*' Nor does she mind the con¬ 
stant [ravelling. She travelled all pver the world 
with her father when she was a child; so. as she 
said. •'* I ended up with life the same way I started 
out With it.’* ... 

The photos will remain on display until J 8 Fe¬ 
bruary. As they are the property of the Jorda¬ 
nian government, they will go op exhibition again 
in other cities in Jordah. ' 


Desert policeman in Wadi Rum 
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Smiling face of a bedouin 


. iml pictures by Jodi Cobb) 
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Plastic houses In the Jdrdan Valley 
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Zimbabwe’s revolution brings no changes 


By Cath Same 

HARARE — When 600 families were 
recently ordered to leave tlieir homes be- 
cause they were “squatters’*, illegally oc¬ 
cupying government land, they replied 
whaL are squatters? We — the people — 
are the government. This is our land." 

Simitar arguments have been heard fre¬ 
quently m Zimbabwe in Ihc three years 
since independence, but despite govern- 
™ent promises to resettle squallers, the 
iysj/84 resettlement programme budget 
has been more than halved. 

Land has always been a central issue in 
Zimbabwe.When white settlers first ar¬ 
rived in 1890 they appropriated the best 
land; by 1975. whites, less than 5 per 
cent or the population, controlled half the 
farming and grazing land — by far ihe 
best half. 

The growing poverty of rural Africans 
crowded into arid lands was a prime mo- 
, n* ft bcl V ,,tl . lhe war of independence. The 
1 VSO elections brought Robert Mugabe’s 
Zimbabwe African National Union- 
Pal, l0, ic Front (ZANU-PF) to power on a 
platrorm of land redistribution nnd transi¬ 
tion to socialism. 

But despite ZANU-PF's continuing ver¬ 
bal commitments to socialism, land distri¬ 
bution. like wealth distribution in gen¬ 
eral. remains largely unchanged. The 
party fears that rapid nationalisation 
could lead to economic disruption: in 
neighbouring Mozambique, a sudden 
[light of white-owned capital and skilled 
labour lowered rural living standards. 

Zimbabwe’s economy is vulnerable. 
Modern, white-owned, commercial firms 
produce 75 per cent of the country's total 
agricultural output and generate a large 
share of its foreign exchange. Yet only 22 
per cent of white-owned arable land was 
cultivated in 1979. African lands, by con¬ 
trast, are so over-cultivated and over- 
grazed that soil erosion and deforestation 
nave become serious problems. 

■ !n . i o fl I^ s ^ ,l,en ? ent P lflns involved mov¬ 
ing I 8.000 families onto 1.1 million hec- 
C2 ’ 7 . milUo " acres) of formerly 
white-owned commercial farmland over 
three years. This is impressive when com¬ 
pared to the half-hearted resettlement ef- 
forts of countries like Kenya, but disap- 

7 nnn y r ®H iaii 3 considering that 
750 000 families still barely subsist in 
rural areas. 

By March 1982, 8,600 families had 
been settled on 520,000 hectares (1.28 


million acres) of farming and grazing 
land, with improvements such as roads 
and well either provided or promised. The 
government has been buying, not seizing, 
land; but mostly less productive lands has 
been pul up for sale. Some observers feel 
that government purchases have driven 
up land prices, making resettlement an 
increasingly expensive proposition. 

Critics argue that the entire reset¬ 
tlement programme is ill conceived. It in¬ 
volves eight government ministries; the 
collective farms and cooperatives origin- 
■ally planned have not materialised; 


their owners during the war. By Septem- 
^J. 982 ’ there . were an estimated 
yy.OOO squatters in the eastern province 
or Manicaland alone. Although they 
risked eviction, they retained the right to 
return to their land in communal areas 
unlike legally resettled families. 

The government was reluctant to act 
against them. “It would be morally wrong 
to evict squatters forcibly”, said the Min¬ 
ister of Lands, Resettlement, and Deve¬ 
lopment. Where eviction took place it was 
accomplished by the carrot rather than the 
stick “If you need land, come to us" 
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women are apparently not eligible unless 

im e nn? re *^ Vld0WS W * th de P endei «S- Most 
? ntly ’ ne V setl,ers have to give up 

huf *ri ai i nS < tC A and in com munaI areas, 
but are denied secure tenure to reset¬ 
tlement plots. This, and the slow pace of 
change, have led many Zimbabweans 
particularly war veterans, to resettle 
themselves — to squat. 

Following independence, many Shona 

7 iMr rS i >7 of,ei ? Wlth lhe support of local 
ZANU-PF activists — moved into com- 

mercial farms in eastern areas deserted by 


. Despite Prime Minister Mugabe’s warn¬ 
ing that illegal squatters would not rush 
resettlement efforts, the Accelerated 

hfil ett | 1 QH 1 ? nt gramme was launched in 

U? (in 2 Wth r the aim of resettling 
162,000 more families in three years* 

Planning and improvements were sacri¬ 
ficed for speed. Some observers described 
the programme as little more than lega¬ 
lised squatting, and warned that it could 
reduce agricultural output. Others saw it 
as an encouraging sign that the govern¬ 


ment might be willing to take econ*. 
risks to improve rural living confi? 

The programme was complicate/! h u , 
ere drought and political dissenSan^' 
Ndebele had proved unemhusilstic 
from the outset. Feeling laraelv unSl? 

sented by the Shona-dominoed goS’ 

ment, they were particular concS 
about the lack or security of tenure 

They were also unenthusiaslic about* 
resettlement programme oriented more 
towards farming than cattle herding S 
primary means of subsistence, and“i 
jected to the requirement that they move 

Wh fami ?* rathe r than as village group 

When the October 1982 rains failS 
many Ndebele went in search of v & 

E£S!f; ln Januar y '983 thousands" 
squatters were reported to have overrun 

Ma. e a bIS„ S d U8hl f ° r re “ , " e ™“ 

Meanwhile, the rift had widened bo- 
tween ZANU-PF and the opposition Zim¬ 
babwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) 
whose largely Ndebele constituency is led 
by Joshua Nkomo. The government re¬ 
sponse to squatting in Matabeleland mi 
rather different to that in Manicaland. In 
February 1983. “The Herald’’ news- 
paper of Harare reported that an army 
unit had mounted an operation in ok 
commercial farming area to ’flush out 
squatters’. A news blackout was subse¬ 
quently imposed on the activities of the 
army s Fifth Brigade in Matabeleland 
there were rumours of deaths and devas¬ 
tation. 

Political problems are by no means ii- 
tinted to Matabeleland, Squatter set- 
1 tlements in cities are beginning to swell, 
their occupants unwilling to be resettled 
Last July, after many warnings, four 

1 nnn ZerS Wefe S . ent to raZe lhe hUtS Of 

3,000 squatters in Harare, and squatters 
were evicted from a suburb of Masvingo. 
Protests that “we are the government” 
did not help* 

Given that resettlement has become t 
major topic of political debate, the 
I 983-84 budget was a surprise. Not only 
was resettlement funding more than 
halved, but most of that remaining was 
designated for the improvement of exist- j 
ing resettlement areas. An inflation rale 1 
of 1 7 per cent and a real growth rate of 2 ! 
per cent provides a strong case for auster¬ 
ity. but the cut in resettlement funding 
was offset by an increase in military 
spending. 

(Earthscan) j 
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David Wood 

ASUNCION —■ Paraguay's—-n , _ 

known wilderness is slowly givJngTjlrtte— 
secrets — an act of surrender which just 
might save it from destruction. 

. The Paraguayan National ForesL Service 
is taking an inventory of natural wild re¬ 
sources, even as the forests are felled and 
hunters thin out wildlife. It wants to learn 
what plants and animals live in the coun¬ 
try, where, and what it will take to con- 
serve them. The government says it wants 
to use this data to manage the resources 
so that they provide maximum benefit Tor 
the people without being used up. 

It is an ambitious undertaking. Para- 

fMfilinn 405,000 .. a 9 uare kilometres 
: s S uar emiles). containing only 

3.3 million inhabitants, still boast great 

Une r xp,ored jungle and 
swamp. Explorers face tropical disease's, 

• poisonous snakes and persistent insects. 

I jjhonrtorie*, scientists 

, «[**•** gathered in 

j !X 8h ’ JoJdentify the myriad plants 
v f° udd ' and to ascertain how 

! ihw Xr and interact will require the lift. 

- , an . y Scientists, the biological 
, teTO*? ? a 80 meap t to train local wo r - 

to coueci and understand data from 

- me wla, • ,i 

•J has staffed the inventory With 

• J” a ?P er l ,enc ? d but eager graduates of the 

“ n,vcr8 Jty a » d the national-for- 
i Se t rv^ Cad . e i!? y V 1 I h « US Fi * h and Wildlife 

v> volunteers, all trained bi6- 

j legists, liv6 hi. tip country fdr two to 

«? l> 1-V- * - ’-- *.•<» v . •(* 'i~«av• 


Paraguay’s jungle inventory 



three years to work with their Paraeuavan 
counterparts. They are joined periodical 
ty scientists from the other-two US acen^ 

help 0ut and te^h th e ySSg 
Paraguayan personnel techniques of natu¬ 
ral resource management. . ■ 

lack of; data Is staggering. 

• ^ e years ago,... a new specieknof 

;; I s !•••'.-n ; :.VjY i';-. 

5 as MP observed animal the size 'of 
A large dbg can live undetected well Into 


the 1970s, the how many less conspicu- 
to science? ^ an,mals remain unknown 

~~S?S6^work is a mixture of science and 
dlrectorLeeptijj^c^P^ce Corps project 
small oortheasternsw^iM^iSy^'^ating a 

the light of his headlamp ^icke^teL 

ftunk in' B aS J h ' Ck 8S # mediu m-sized tree 
oth?r liLi, str ® am - Fitzgerald and three 
other field workers jumped into the water 
to drag the snake onto land. 

After a lengthy wrestling match one of 
he workers finally secured the eno^mous 

t onta S ih e8d ? nd they Were able t0 hau l 

■'SS 5 ^^ 

ton and soya beans. New roads are hrina 

LW S Food r and t0 A 0n i Ce i Vir8in aroas - T be 
j Trf; r ^ ood 1 . ai,d Agriculture Organization 

(F^\0) estimates that Paraguay’s forests 
may be gone in just 15 years. 

®nd wil- 


World’-i r nuN,on ,?cresj of the 


Paraguay's jungles contain much eco¬ 
nomically valuable wildlife, and rainforest 
cleared for planting rarely provides eco¬ 
nomic return for more than a few years. 
So for Paraguay, loss of wild lands means 
loss of money. Many trees, such as Qw - 
bracho and Lapacho, provide valuable 
timber and tannins. Wild animals such as 
deer, armadillos, crocodiles, jaguars and 
ocelots provide protein, furs and hides. 
Parrots and other wild birds are the basis 
^ofabrisk domestic pet trade. 

i^^-^mential value of Paraguay's 

? reat er. Pi anfa^hrou^lltiiilij^^pics 
nave provided an array of valuaWenP]^-— 
ducts: precious woods, fibres, foods, oils, 
waxes, chemicals, and medicines. 

Man has only just begun to take stock 
of the chemical and genetic possibilities 
]P 'be plant kingdom”, said a report by 
the US National Academy of Sciences. 
Only a tiny fraction of the tropics incred¬ 
ible abundance of plants has ever been 
scientifically analysed for their useful- 
ness. Paraguay's jungles are doubtless 
hiding their share of valuable plants. 

The inventory is also expected to show 
how better to manage, already-known spe¬ 
cies. An understanding of the ecology of 
valuable timber trees makes it possible to 
assure that these trees grow quickly. 
Knowing the needs of wild animal species 
is the basis of management programmes 
to increase their numbers. Knowing their 
rates of reproduction can result in better 
hunting regulations. > •» . 

Government officials here believe a 
successful inventory could benefit future 
Paraguayans. Visiting scientists believe it 
; could help the, whole world. 

: ’. 1 ' . 'I---';:(Earthscan) 
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American-Israeli aggression docu mented r ? 

US pilots aided Israel in ’ 6 7 war ISIS - 
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opinion 


By Mark A. Bruzonsky 

WASHINGTON — Ad-Dus tour’s decision 
to publish major excerpts from Stephen 
Green's new book 'Taking Sides: Ameri¬ 
ca’s secret relations with a militant Israel’ 
underscores ihe special importance of this 
unusual, unprecedented investigative ef¬ 
fort. 

• Sales of the book are already quite brisk 
in Washington and William Morrow and 
Company, the American publisher, has 
already begun a third printing, having 
rushed the book to stores a few weeks 
ahead of the official publication date of 
15 February. Faber books in the United 
Kingdom is now readying the English ver¬ 
sion of the book for early March publica¬ 
tion. 

Over the past weekend, the book was 
featured on both the NBC Evening News 
and a major United Press International 
sfory which focused primarily on Green's 
charge (hat American pilots stationed in 
Ramsiein, Germany and American milit¬ 
ary photo technicians stationed at Upper 
Heyford in England were secretly flown to 
Israel's Negev to aid Israel with photo in¬ 
telligence during the 1967 war. 

Citing unidentified Air Force techni¬ 
cians whom he interviewed. Green indi¬ 
cates that the American Air Force men 
were forced to give up their military I. D.S 
and their uniforms when they changed 
planes in Moron, Spain. They then 
proceeded to Israel and landed at a des¬ 
erted airbase in the Negev desert near 
Bersheba, from where they used both Am¬ 
erican planes and their portable photogra¬ 
phic developing rooms called “cubes". 

Green charges that the American pilots 
flew 'combat reconnaissance’ missions 
for the Israelis using advanced camera 
and side-looking radar, which Israel did 
not then have. This intelligence informa¬ 
tion permitted the Israeli military to have 
information about the location and size of 
Arab forces which they otherwise would 
have lacked, helping make possible Is¬ 
rael's swift victories over all Arab armies. 

Green adds that the American military 
personnel at the end or the '67 war were 
reverse cleansed’ on their way back to 
their bases in Germany and England and 
Ordered never to reveal what had taken 
P u Ce ' tbe l t me ' President Johnson and 
other top-ranking American officials to¬ 
tally denied Arab charges that American 
torces vrere in any way involved in the 
war on Israel’s side. 

According to last weekend's UP1 fea- 
S re - r b° th the Department of Defence and 
tue Israeli embassy in Washington have 
oeen asked to respond to the charges in 
ween s book — but to date have not 
chosen to do so. 

Meanwhile, it has become known in 
Washington that a number of Green's 
sources have been contacted by Air Force 
intelligence and warned about legal prose- 
* s kf> uld they discuss their invol- 
ihau/r an y°ne. Also now known is 
i«S-r I ? en unc0ve red evidence, but too 
•e far inclusion in his book, that just pr- ■ 
Arou ; srael ’ s devastating air strikes oh 
in^S ,^ orces — the decisive first blow 
__A - 67 war — American U-2 recort- 

ance Photos of Arab air force loca- 

Force shared ^ the Israeli Air 
eluded ma ^° r reve ' at ' ons in the book in- 

ei *her clandestinely co- 
j d *> th Israe ' or turned a blind eye 
in lif^cA 8 i 8raeI to get enriched uranium 
lentrfn ° 9 s from ap American firm which 
8 first ““clear devices. Ac- 
at to Green, “US policy helped, or 
1 deX“‘. Fitted, IsraeHo build atomic 
i the ikTi,*? 1 ® enriched uranium stolen in 

I ‘he United States." . j 

J atlack dur in» tha 1967 

American reconnaissance ship, 

wai 4 * American Hvi6s 

^ .d® 1 liberate and that the Israelis 1 
to vfi^ warning of a possible attadk 
baasvJn fttech© at the American em- 
Acfcori? T0 1 Aviy a;day before the attack. :. 
SW'MosHe Dayan or- 

.out ^ ^Pfl^ Sover nment froifl 
^as.^ealffitg the' 


and preparing to invade Syria’s Golan 
Heights. 

Three years research and declassified 
documents: 

The result of nearly 3 years of painstak¬ 
ing effort. Taking Sides is based on num¬ 
erous interviews with persons involved in 
American-Israeli relations during the per¬ 
iod 1948 through 1967 and many do¬ 
cuments recently declassified or obtained 
by Green through freedom of information 
requests. 


safe Jewish homeland in the Middle East 
as an independent state with normalized 
political and economic relations with its 
neighbours, or will it finally have to be¬ 
come a formal dependency of the Uniied 
States, deriving its economy and security 
from that relationship?" 

Gradually, over the lime span that is 
the focus or this book. Green concl¬ 
udes. “America look sides — not 

with Israel as such, but with the militar¬ 
ists within that country whose vision of 



US Airforce: Pilots aided Israel against the Arabs In 1967 


There are three central themes that run 
throughout Taking Sides: 

1) That Israel has always been an aggre¬ 
ssive. expansionist power in the Middle 
East, constantly desiring to capture and 
incorporate more territory. That only dur¬ 
ing the short period of Levi Eshkol's 
prime ministership did an Israeli govern¬ 
ment seriously consider attempting peace 
with (he Arab states based on mutual re¬ 
cognition between Israel and the Pales¬ 
tinians and that at no time in her short 
history has Israel ever faced a threat of 
military defeat by the Arabs. 

2) That American relations with Israel 
underwent a basic shift during Lyndon 
Johnson’s presidency. Before that period, 
the United States had attempted a policy 
of distance from and restraint with Israel. 
But, according to Green, “in the early 
years of the Johnson administration. 

I 964.— I 967, US policy on Middle Eas¬ 
tern matters abruptly changed. H wduld 
perhaps be more accurate to say that it 
disintegrated. America had a public policy 
on the nonproliferation of nuclear wea¬ 
pons, but suddenly had a covert policy of 
abetting Israel's nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gramme. We had a public policy on arms 
balance in the region, but secretly agreed, 
by the end of 1967, to become Israel's 
major arms supplier. Officially, the Un¬ 
ited States was (firmly committed to the 
support of the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all the Middle East 
nations), while consciously, covertly, the 
Johnson ‘Middle East team' set about 
enabling Israel to redraw to her advantage 
virtually every one of her borders with 
neighbouring Arab states.” 

Green adds, “it was, of course, a po¬ 
licy without principle, without integrity. ” 
Furthermore. Green concludes. “US Is¬ 
raeli relations would never be the same 
again. The pattern established in 1964 — 
1967 has continued more or less intact 
down to the present day... Israel has be¬ 
come America’s client slate.” 

3) Green’s final theme incorporates his 
motivation for writing this book and for 
beginning-work on the sequel which will 
cover the period 1967-1985. 

Green quotes former Under Secretary of 
States George Ball in Congressional tes¬ 
timony from July 15. 1982. “Theburden 
of my comments this morning;” Bal) then 
noted, “is that our country urgently 
, needs to recast its relations.With Israel.... 
United States Middle East policy; has 
marched to an Israeli drum far too long. 

But Green's final theme can best.be, cap¬ 
tured with a series of. his .own questions 
which come on the final -page of Taking 
Sides. “ WIILmeh like Menpchem. Begin 
ahd Ariel Sharon secure Israel's, future 
with *mailed fist? Does truth really come 

• ,\m ' • « _ ---I ^df* _ Will ierenlhn a 


the future never allowed space for the 
others who were clinging to the plank. 
With American support and assistance of 
a different kind, there might yet be a fu¬ 
ture far all who wish to call Israel nnd 
Palestine their home.” 

Impact on American opinion 

Stephen Green is not a Middle East ex¬ 
pert. Actually, he's one of (he lending 
American experts on international dis¬ 
aster relief with three books to his credit 
on that theme. But as with other disaf¬ 
fected American Jews, the reality of Is¬ 
rael past and present — especially as Is¬ 
rael has come to affect American policies 
— has awakened a commitment (o bring 
about change. Taking sides is one result. 

Though the book is probably not “the 
most important book ever written aboul 
US-Israel relations, “ as Princclon 
Professor Richard Falk suggests. Taking 
Sides is something of a journalistic coup 
combining academic, political and jour¬ 
nalistic efforts in a volume sure to be con¬ 
sidered one of the classics on American- 
Israeli relations. 

But do such efforts really have impact 
on American policies? 

When America’s premier investigative 
reporter Seymour Hersh, labors for 3 
years and gives birth to a devastaging 
best-seller — Kissinger: The Price of 
Power — and still Henry Kissinger is run¬ 
ning to again become secretary of state, 
does the written word still have major 
potency? 

The answer to these questions is no 
doubt mixed. There does seem to be a gra¬ 
dual. marginal, accumulative impact of 
books of this type. Books that uncover the 
ruthless, aggressive, expansionist nature 
of the modern state or Israel, books that 
outline how the US .has slowly gotten it¬ 
self entangled on Israel’s side of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, books that 
suggest a new approach — such books are 
no longer total pariah's even though sub- . 
stantial pressures are still brought to bear 
by Israel’s supposed friends: 

In the'larger context, though Green's 
hook is a sign of the times. American pu¬ 
blishers, American public opinion, and 
American Jewish opinion, are changing.' . 

And yet these changes, these long over¬ 
due reconsiderations pf history and polzt-- 
ics which make such a tpopk like Taking 
Sides possible —and which in turn make 
Other such Efforts possible ~~ may be too 
little, too late. The re see jn*. to be consid¬ 
erable arid growing Awareness that we 
may only: be a few momehLs to midnight, 
with, the.'possibility or reasonably parti¬ 
tioning Palestine^,r between> ' Jewish - and 
Arab nationalists and: with tin even more 
desperate ’ future, ahead, (ban the past 
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Idle manpower 

AD-DUS'I OUR Arabic daily published a 
report Iasi week Huh Healed the prob¬ 
lems of com muni iv college grad uaies. 

One of lhe most pressing piohlmns of 
these graduates, according to the re¬ 
port. is finding employ men I alter iliev 
get I heir degrees. The icpmiei seckcd 
tile opinion of Severn I coniiniiniiy col¬ 
lege udmiimiruiors mid Miiiisliv of 
Education experis The piobleni.* in¬ 
deed.' is u serious one because the lime 
a lid energy of our young giiidu.iics is 
needlessly wasted. I he solution, how¬ 
ever. is not only in the hands of ilie de¬ 
dicated people ul tile Minisii y of Edu¬ 
cation. nor ii is solely with ihe adnii- 
nlist ml ors at our comimiiinv colleges. 
Ihe solution, indeed, tics willim the 
reach of each one of us We need, in 
oilier words, to change mu altitudes 
towards university education m gen¬ 
eral. 

We wrongly believe that all of our 
high-school graduates should he encou¬ 
raged to study medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, chemistty or any oilier 
branch of knowledge iluu requires lor 
joining ii university. KuI lei us slop and 
ask ourselves how many e lie mi.sis dues 
our society really need'. 1 How main la¬ 
wyers? Mow many physicians 

Our sons cannot all lx- iinivctMiv 
grudmiles. Because if they are. who. 
iIilmi. is going to till the hind. 1 And ulm 
is going to operate (lie machines ai ihe 
factories? We desperately need lo 
chungc our altitudes towards voca¬ 
tional education For our countiy 
needs people with vocational back¬ 
ground us much as il needs univcisiiy- 
educated graduates. We should also try 
to challenge our imbalanced perception 
of those who choose a noil-university 
or non-college education. We have to 
udmit I hat we often push our young¬ 
sters to study medicine or engineering 
so that they will line up lo our social 
expectations. We forget llisii, in this 
process, we arc not doing our young¬ 
sters a favour (lor they will end up 
joining a non - employ men l line). And 
we are not. ul the same time doing our 
country u favour because scores of 
young people lire turned into idle, 
though educated, manpower. 

'Another solution in (he problem lies 
with Ihe Council of Higher Education 
and the Institute for National Plan¬ 
ning, Both bodies should study the fu¬ 
ture vocational and educational needs 
of. (he country, and advise the univ¬ 
ersities and Hie communiiy colleges of 
the numbers of graduates needed in 
various disciplines lo fulfill the socie¬ 
ty's needs for the years to coine. 
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Who puts the water in the taps? 


WHO ARE the men and women who change the life of Third World rill. 
prhLw shan £ y *°' TOS? “Who puts the water In the taps?” a new pan- 
J f from Earthscan written by six developing country journalists 

de(Mca S ted l , B sa t |ari'ed r profess/ona| 0 s. en,huslas,k commu " 1 * 


S- E J un ?^ sy realisation that 
most Third World development 
projects have little if any real impact 
on the poor of either city or country- 
sme. aid agencies increasingly seek 
what they call * 1 community participa¬ 
nts . This new report from Earth- 
scan. the London-based international 
development information service 
suggests that community participation 
only works with a fair degree of gov¬ 
ernment involvement. 


“Who puts the water in the taps?” is 
unusual in that it was written jointly by 
six Third World journalists: Sumi Krishna 
Chauhan, an Indian development writer 
who is Earthscan* s deputy editor, toge¬ 
ther with her five collaborators, three 
women: Zhang Bihua of 'China Features'. 
Ghanaian Ajoa Yeboah-Afari of the 'Mir¬ 
ror' in Accra, and Lala Rukh Hussain of 
’Dawn’ newspaper in Karachi; and two 
men: another Indian, K Gopalakrishnan 
of the ‘Hindustan Times', and the 



A.FIIIpinn KIrl walrs for water w ill It be guaranteed. „ nd by 

Malawi, a water succe ss story 


Chilean, Francisco Leal of the magazine 
‘Vision’ in Mexico. 

Their different nationalities and per¬ 
spectives provide a kaleidoscope of Third 
World reality, a sharp contrast to the glo¬ 
bal generalisations with which develop¬ 
ment is usually surrounded. Their por¬ 
traits range from schoolchildren collect¬ 
ing disease-carrying snails in China to the 
Karachi cricket team which helped dig la¬ 
trines. and from the politically-turbulent 
favelas of Rio de Janeiro to to the Gha¬ 
naian village which gets its water from a 
gin distillery. 

Development myths 

The report covers drinking water, sani¬ 
tation and health projects in China, India, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Guinea-Bissau, Malawi 
Brazil and Mexico. Challenging some 
widespread development myths (that com¬ 
munity involvement saves money, for ex¬ 
ample). it suggests that the common fac¬ 
tors among the most successful commun- 
Uy projects are good administration, an 
effective technology and adequate fund¬ 
ing, raLlier than popular enthusiasm 
alone. 

of the Water Decade, UN¬ 
ICEF called for the “dethronement of the 
engineer , rather in the way that China’s 
bareroot doctors had demystified medi- 
erne. The report suggests that outsiders 
and the media often idealise volunteers 
working in community participation 
projects, “magnifying and thereby falsi¬ 
fying their achievements’’. The men and 
women who mobilise the people to put 
water m the taps, are usually not unpaid 
volunteers, but dedicated salaried 
professionals. 

, Th® World Water Decade was launched 
by the UN in 1981, wilh the ambiLious 

In 8 hi foon C ' efl T, Waler and sanil *tion for 
all by 1990 . That goal would have re¬ 
quired at least a doubling and maybe us 

vestment 8 ,enfold increasc in global in- 

Aware that in practice governments 
were unlikely to achieve this (in f a 2 
water investment has fallen in real terms 


since 1981). ihe UN stressed f rn „,... 
start that the Decade must rely heavhv £ ■ 
community participator tryi nfi to ini “ 
t ie people of rural villages Vnd ,!!'' 
slums in implementing their own 2? 
and sanitation schemes waiCf 

The Earthscan report suggests th«i 
the water field at least, communily ?a rt ? 
ci pat ion only works where it received ! 
live support and encouragement tnZSt ■ 
ernrnent. atleast at the local leve? 
white some Third World governments I 
want to mobilise communities in supron : 
of government policies, they are To 
roughly suspicious about encouraging pen- 

prioH<ies. ,ermme ‘ h ' ir ° W " de ™>°K j 

OITiciany the UN still stands by ft, 
goal of clean water for all by 1990 " 
But in reality the target is unlikely i 0 be 
reached outside a few exceptional coun- ' 
tries such as Malawi. UN officials now 
sec it more as an imaginative aspiration 
than an achievable target. 

The report discusses the complex polili- 
cal background to community participa¬ 
tion. In a Third World village or urban 
shanty town the control of water gives po¬ 
litical power, and if communities settheir 
own priorities, the local elite may ensure 
that the poorest and the weakest-lose out. 

In Tamil Nadu, India, for example, it was 
the government’s decision, not the com- I 
munity s. to locate new handpumps in the 
poorest section of a village. 


” Who puts the water In the taps? 
Community participation in Third 
World drinking water, sanitation 
and health”, by Sumi Krishna 
Chauhan with Zhang Bihua, K Go¬ 
palakrishnan, Lala Rukh Hussain, 
Ajoa Yeboah-Afari and Francisco 
Leal will be published by Earthscan 
In London (price £3) and Wash¬ 
ington ($5.50) on 23 February 
1984. The book contains35 photo¬ 
graphs, prints of which are avail¬ 
able from Earthscan. 


Pipes bring water down the mountain 


MALAWI is said to be th© one coun¬ 
try in the world likely to achieve the 
Water Decade’s goal of providing safe 
drinking water for all its people by the 
year -000. It has a steadily growing 
economy, but many of its poor rural 
people still depend on subsistence 
agriculture. Water is plentiful only 
r , those who live near the shores of 
Lake Malawi, others have to walk 
loiig distances to fetch water. 

•At first the government favoured 
groundwater schemes as a solution to ru- 

dnnn a, iS! sup ?J y P r °Wems. By late 1977, 
4000 bore wells had been sunk but this 
expensive and there was the recur- 
rent high cost or maintenance. 

The emphasis then shifted to gravity- 

«ifiSS ed - e Wat * r '^ W ® te ’‘ fr ° m !he hill 
: J'L p,ped into sedimentation 

Ll!^ S r?r d th f [l direct,y «> the villages be- 
S* expense is the. unskilled 

- work involved in digging trenches and lay. 
ing Pipes. The major advantages are that 
. lie vdlagers can.provlde free labour to dig 

b"? 10 * 1, ** s, r p,e 

'£!'• isuebesis of Malawi's self- help, piped 
' schemes has drawn considerable 
• I le *. na - ld ” al attention. It took a decade to 
hacJ str °nB political support 
^ Ihe .country. It plso received finftn- 

: emb unu .IcGhmcaj support from several 
: donors. j ■ ; 

Pt*o( K 

-MdlaWlB^projiatis-the 1 


Malawi Congress Party, League of Malawi 
Women. League of Malawi Youth and 
other technical personnel. 

wl!! e , ^P artI ?entof Land, Valuation and 
Water, formed in 1979, is responsible for 
all water-related functions which were 
earlier carried out by J 4 different depart¬ 
ments. 

For a major piped water projet, a spe¬ 
cial project committee is formed with 

r b i“ nC ^- 0m ^ ,t J te . es and vi,,a 8 e commit¬ 
tees. This administrative structure Invol- 

JE S rn '? e n t , ofri . cla,s ’ P° lilici ans and 
the public at all levels. 

pie central department provides techni- 
fj 1 ^PPorl; the community has to provide 
the labour and local organisation. 

Mulaqje West 

' M T . he West region in southern 

' 7 <?nTnn h?S a - 1 P° pulation ° r “ore than 
' t» 5 2a??*° ,n , a ? 67 S£ l u are kilometre area. 
“ aj it* pipml water i several years ago. 
Until that time the people had struggled 
for water; their shallow wells dried up in 
sitmmer as d|d the nearest river. Defores- 
i tatlon. caused by spreading cultivation, 

■ had also, reduced the. land's capacity to 
.. noid water. • 

- Jit west applied 

, {? ^ . ™?trict Development. Committee 

I 97 J S Work began in 

.19,72 with the villagers marking out an 

l«ea in thq fields for the main pipeline. 

- No crops,. sown there, and digging 

i^L!? ,1 1 ? wing ^ ar the rlinf 
!?? c d rt * fte P fcd ^- h ® BfoUnd. The village tead- 
•• p|team for the Construction. 

: fro?? a PQOI in the- swift-'flowing 

^ydrTs taken down steel pipes 
tan ^ f°r'thfl sand and 
to settle. The water then 
‘ ftyyj? thnjugh an asbestos cemeqt'plpaHntf J 





Malawi is perhaps the only country In the 
for ail by the year 2000. 

lil/aLs-pSl^"- S i ".[ h ' hi »> above the 
viuages,-Plastic pipes than take the watpr 

down to the .taps In the villages 

a c^ CEF , supplied lhe 29 kilometre Iona 
Aril 200 and dlso ^ branch line 
-^ en ’ w I onjen aad children from 
iSr £fii V1 [ lages . du J different sections of 

delidS t h village cbmmittee 

aecided .where the taps would go in its 
village, organised the. construction of a 
-SSSSfete: apron aroqpd each tap, an d a 
drain into a soakplt. ' 1 / a 

water Pir ? ud of l heir new 

Sr ■ *WY' outlets have, become 

meeting'places in the K Same 4 way as .the 

idy fc «ww .4*.: vwuffivsSb.“bS5S- 


Third World, likely to provide clean water 

ohanelled to small boirimunal gardens 
around the tap site. . 

Reports of various projects such as the 
one at Mulanje West are uniformly en ’ 
tnuslastic and rarely identify any pr 0 ^ 
Ij 1118 ' .^ evera I factors work in favour o> 
Malawi’s rural water* supply programme- 
The projects are well-funded, and can 
draw upon a. wide spectrum of foreign 
support. The community's role js well - 
defined. The .programme functions within 
a neat and responsive administratis 
s frdcture.. and MalaWi is small enough fw 
this strupture : to be fairly effective throu¬ 
ghout the .country: : 

condensed from the' ! 
Fgfthscan paperback *'Sho; puts tha i 1 
.In, tfie Taps? *: }r- .w.ii . v..,;iI 
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Egyptian director Youssef shahin 


A master craftsman with something to say 


By Reem A.H. Yasln 

Special to The Slar 


CRITICS differ in their reac¬ 
tions to the work of Youssef 
Shahin whose film *A1 Ard' 
was shown at the Cine Club 
this week (See Cinema Cor¬ 
ner). Some find him difficult 
to understand, some go fur¬ 
ther and accuse him of being 
unnecessarily complicated, 
many find him intriguingly 
interesting... but no one 
dares deny his greatness. 

Youssef Shahin is undoubtedly 
one of Egypt’s greatest film 
directors and he has gained 
wrld-wide recognition. Most or 
his films have been nominated 
for awards at international film 
festivals such as the Cannes. 
Berlin and Moscow festivals. 
Many of them have actually won 
prizes including 'The Choice’ 
which won the prize of the 
Carthage Festival in 1970 and 
his most recent film “Egyptian 
Story” which was awarded a 
prize of the Venice Festival. 
Shahin himself was given the 
National Award for best director 
in Egypt in 1982. 

A meticulous craftsman, Sha- 
hin is understandably very diffi¬ 
cult to work with. Always in 
search of perfection in his work, 
he is very exacting and demand¬ 
ing of his cast and crew. 

He is continually innovating 
and, instead of following the tra¬ 
ditional method of story telling, 
he tends to express himself in 
flashes of scenes, many of them 
not chronologically ordered. This 
often confuses the audience 
which tries to find immediate 


and direct connection between 
the scenes. Some of his scenes 
are even expressed surrealisti- 
cally — which leaves a lot to the 
imagination of the viewer. 

Music and songs are used very 
effectively in Shahin’s films. In 
* 1 A1 Ard” (The Land) the theme 
song expresses the main point of 
the film and adds great impact to 
our appreciation of the Tilm. In 
1 Return of the Prodigal Son’ the 
songs were sung expressively by 
the young actress Majida El 
Round. 

This film was even considered 
a musical by some critics who 
missed its theme and were 
simply enchanted by the songs, 
disregarding the direct relation 
of each song to the main line of 
thought in the film. 

Hollywood technique 

The beginning of Shahin’s 
career in the cinema, however, 
was with films based on the tech¬ 
nique of the old Hollywood 
films. He matured gradually into 
more serious topically oriented 
films directly related to his coun¬ 
try's pressing problems and con¬ 
flicts. 

Among the early serious films, 
one of the most remarkable and 
best known is “Struggle In The 
Valley" starring Omar Sharif 
and Faten Hamamah ( 1954). It 
portrays social conflict between 
the classes in Egypt at a particu¬ 
lar stage of the country’s his¬ 
tory. 

BuL Shahin's first success on 
an international level came in 
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Youssef Shahin 

1958 with his film “Bab E! 
Hadecd” (the colloquial name 
for the central railway station in 
the heart of Cairo). In this film 
also, he achieved a further art¬ 
istic success by taking a starring 
role. 

It is. however, on Yousser 
Shahin’s more recent films that 
his reputation as a renowned 
director is based. Using many of 
the new filming techniques, 
choosing many new and promis¬ 
ing actors, and always having 
something worthwhile to say on 
crucial matters concerning the 
state of the Arab world, Shahin 
has directed masterpieces such 
as ‘Alexandria.... Why??!!’, 
‘Egyptian Story’, 'A1 Ard’ and 
'Return of the Prodigal Son’. 

Strikingly personal 

The first two of these are 
strikingly personal and highly 


Tribute to Picasso 


Tj 1 ® Spanish Embassy recently presented an exhibition 
of the work of Pablo Picasso. This week Jordanian art- 
« Tawfiq Al-Sayyid gives his appreciation of the art¬ 
ists work and his impact on Western art. 

FOR A critic looking at Picasso's that the West could not re 
works, the first thing that comes was only from the time 
Jo mind is that he is standing be- Renaissance and up to the 
lore the finest representative of ning of this century tfc 
western civilization. Picasso was West understood the n 
b pioneer who lived with and man for a goal in art... h 
tweeted the fluctuations of the for an art which dealt w 
civilization that shared his own man problems, far from s 
advanced innovative character- of sex. food and worn out 
islics. ■ , 


Picasso was born in Malaga, 
Spain m 1881 and developed as 
th i? 1051 s ‘8nificant pioneer in 
me nisLory of contemporary art. 
ne was always a critic with revo- 
wiion boiling inside him, urging 
B** 1 “■* movement and mutiny, 
nhtr e - knew b° w t0 reconcile his 
rr*!r?i tlons towards bis artistic 
raauions and his own artistic 
inventions. He set out to glorify 
and his mutiny against all 
omi of servitude, to relay his 
S’ l .o speak about his life, his 
uiierings and his dreadful fate. 

dflfe SSO S u Pbringing in an An- 
Arou ?*? envlr °nment„ rich with 
“W arl ' had lls natural 
0n bis trend towards ab- 
SP S°n and induced him to 
fffcAri n ®w text befitting 
Kit ™ Ee sou Bht to balance 
st«J? ndom . tf end towards ab- 
the uL? 1 the standards of 
. • • t “hguage of form in Arab art. 

Balance 

bad: ignored the fea- 
^ external concept of 
SKjb ordar.io reach the logi- 
thft *!?^spiritual balance inside 
tongitje Subs tqnee is 
•fiLSS 1 ® bne. and the ba-: 
.bced ^ehitettural shape wife 

;TSifi'^pefiority end purity, 

iitini fiiiffir 1 ;- ,• 


that the West could not reach. It 
was only from Lhe time of the 
Renaissance and up to the begin¬ 
ning of this century that the 
West understood the need of 
man for a goal in art... his need 
for an art which dealt with hu¬ 
man problems, far from subjects 
of sex. food and worn out fables. 

Tangible forms 

Picasso had the ability to react 
to his environmental dangers. 
He was hungry for creativity and 
innovation. He wanted to recon¬ 
cile the writing of the shape and 
the arrangement the space. This 
stemmed from his desire to cre¬ 
ate new bases in art although he 
did return from time to time to 
paint subjects understandable to 
those whose taste was not 
avante-guard. 

He wanted to record reality 
without paying attention to the 
vision of the eye... as if he had 
stripped art from any relation to 
tangible forms. 

His formalist ability was thus 
manifested together with his 
snobbery towards the dramatic 
humanitarian moments be 
paints. Moments embodied in 
the artistic figures bear no facial 
expression. Soon, his arliptic 
taste switched towards the mech¬ 
anical cubes of the time, thus re¬ 
flecting the contradictions or 
Western Civilisation to which he 
belonged. 

Africa^ eye . 

, Then one night Picasso sat 
: Contemplating some African 
masks , and he felt strange, el¬ 
ements inducing ibim to look at 
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the Western man through an 
African eye. This individual look 
stunned public taste and para¬ 
lyzed critics and admirers. It was 
a sweeping revolution to have Pi¬ 
casso deal with such sub¬ 
jects as “Motherhood and the 
Sitting Girl”... 

It was a son of challenge, do¬ 
ing away with the prevailing art¬ 
istic values and with the will of 
those who steer public taste and 
govern its characters... 

From this point, he was in¬ 
volved in a war with prominent 
artists who stood against his art¬ 
istic trend. Vlamink described 
him as stripping flesh from the 
body of art, but he closed his 
ears to criticism. 

Picasso combined the states of 
movement and stillness in a un¬ 
ique formalist mould as appears 
in “The Sleeping Woman.” Pi¬ 
casso's genius lay in the fact that 
he created a school of art that 
has been adopted by Western art¬ 
ists throughout this century. He 
placed the rules of his modern 
art on the atmospheres of his 
Andalusian oriental childhood. 
He painted like a sculptor cir¬ 
cling around his subject, then 
putting down all its surfaces 
above one another. 

He did away with the depth 
and lighting end with both real¬ 
istic painting and natural colour¬ 
ing. These symbolic values aqd 
formations, with all what they 
bear from ornamental elements.' 
adopted pn Architectural line that 
gave some life to the;frigidity of 
substance. 

Picasso remained a revolution¬ 
ary; until his death in 1973 and , 
he will remain a : model for the ’ 
artistic expression of man acid 
hig;suafy{in{lfogs. ' . ’ . 


emotional. * ‘ Alexandria_ 

Why???” portrays his school¬ 
days at the Victoria College in 
Alexandria, when the city was 
undergoing great political, so¬ 
cial, economic and religious tur¬ 
moil during the Second World 
War. 


The film progresses through 
his childhood and early youth up 
to his graduation from school, all 
the time alternating the personal 
with the public as (he life and 
feelings of the young hero, his 
artistic inclinations and theatri¬ 
cal ambitions are reflected 
against all the existing conflicts 
in the public life of the city. 

The film is seen through Lhe 
eyes of a hypersensitive adole¬ 
scent who has set his heart on 
studying Lhe seventh art — the 
cinema — contrary to his fa¬ 
ther’s hopes for him . The film 
ends triumphantly for the young 
man with his boarding the ship 
sailing to the USA where he ac¬ 
tually studied film directing. 

There was, however, a twist at 
the end of the film, typical of the 
director's style. When the ship 
carrying a full load of expectant 
young people finally arrives at 
the shore of “the land of lib¬ 
erty", all the young faces turned 
up hopefully to the statue of lib¬ 
erty. And Ihe face of the statue 
becomes horrifyingly distorted in 
a mocking! disdainful grimace... 

This intensely personal ap¬ 
proach carried through his film- 
’Egyptian Story' for which he 
won several awards. A sequel to 
‘ Alexandria... Why??! *, the 
film tells of his life, hopes. 


struggles and frustrations as a 
director. In fact it is ‘the agony 
and the ecstasy* of his career. 

Oil trial 

In this film, Shahin puts the 
artist in himself on trial, using a 
bizarre setting of Ihe human 
heart and brain (his own in both 
cases). Moving in very abrupt 
flashes between the real and the 
unreal situations, he takes all 
possible liberty where chronolo¬ 
gical order is concerned. 

Here again all the personal 
conflicts and emotional ups and 
downs of the hero redact directly 
on his beloved counLry, wilh all 
the political, economic and so¬ 
cial turmoil it is under going. 

Referring to his film ‘Return 
of the Prodigal Son', Shahin de¬ 
clares that he has pul in it ‘his 
innermost self. The reference 
to the Arab world here is even 
more explicit. The scene of the 
final massacre, where all mem¬ 
bers of the family murder each 
other is a direct reference to Le¬ 
banon as Shahin himself implied 
when interviewed by Dr. R. Sab- 
ban in the Egyptian magazine 
Rose El Youssef. 

Youssef Shahin is working 
now on * Goodbye Bonaparte’. He 
confesses that it is not a do¬ 
cumentary or a historical film in 
the strict sense of the word. It 
is. again, history seen through 
the eyes of the artist. And once 
again it reflects his belief that 
“the cinema in Egypt ought to 
return to what it has always, 
been: an expression of Arab 
emotions and Arab conscience. ” 


Russian Film 
Festival 

The Cine Club is presenting a Soviet Film Week at the Royal 
Cultural Centre with the following films: 

Monday 20 February ‘The Slave of Love’ 

Tuesday 21 February ‘Twenty Six Days in Ihe Life of Dos¬ 
toyevsky’ 

Wednesday 22 February ’Life is Beautiful' OR ’Remember 
or Forget’ 

Thursday 23 February 'Funny Folk' 

Friday 24 February ’ King Shakh's Wild Chase' 

Saturday 25 February ‘The First Swallow' 

Sunday 26 February, ‘The Gypsy Camp Goes Skyward’ 

Monday 27 February ‘Office Romance’ 

'The Slave of Love’ will have English subtitles, all other 
films will have Arabic sub-titles. 

Showings are at 8.00 pm each evening, 
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The art of ice-breaking 

H_. Am ... 


By Ahmad Al-Anani 

Special lo The Star 


BEING In the Gulf Is a mixed Messing 
1“ J rl .°« among which, no 

Jr nil’ h« th ® fa 5* lha ‘ onc flnds ■« his 

office heaps of publications coming 
from scores of Arab and Muslim coun¬ 
tries. 


These publications show a great dlv- 

Shll/«fk SOme are highly-illustrated 
while others appear modestly In their 

Sihii W ff k ® nd , "“J* ‘he paper of the 
i Publications of rich countries is really 

; /* o«t only charmingly ra- 

Hrh Ml “ l5 ° quUe ‘hick, smooth and 
XFh Mme stuff of P° orer Arab 
^M M . U u l n ! L CO ! ,nlr,es is so «hln and 
h u ,cas ‘ P ressur e by one's 
hand or thumb may tear it to pieces. 

The subject matter is also diversified 
! SI, *™. h ® ar * l, y sorry to have to assert 
in«L« a high perc entage of the richest- 
looklng papers and magazines suffer 
the worst contents and the lowest stan¬ 
dard of linguistic skill. 

Yet all these differences sink to In- 
slgn fleam* compared with the unlv- 
mjljlmnarlty of all modern Arab pu- 
nanx l y thc stagnation 

wM^ d A by u Cens P rsl i ,p - This Is the Ice 
which Arab genius falls short of break- 

We are being developed as thc clever¬ 
est hypocrites In the world. Essays re- 
flee log Ingenuous praises are abun- 
Th f reporting of one specific lo¬ 
cal Item lo exactly the same version In 
several publications Is a common phe¬ 
nomenon. p 

In some particular countries no Issue 
of the paper appears on any day with 
Jff! } hre f hlg headlines on the glo- 
,?,“ d , in f |, red benevolences of one 
decl slon-maker Id the country, 

0f Course the head of such and 

ln.muM P o r r e #f SU ‘ :,, , ” d such 

J!t du J i .! ls tt Caeser has ever enjoyed 
iSflt 1 *? . and no Nap o»eon had 
IS J m„‘“, , . en * S ° r ,h °“ t0 whom 

T'le tabao vvhkh Is wholly observed in 
our respectful press Is criticism. The 
aS-i?- prcs s™* a i usually the chief 
ir tl>e 0 . n « is 10 gll8rd gainst the 
IJJ5 ° a f specific personages. With an 
eagle eye he has to know when... 


\ ES ;:”f y he may criticize somebody. 

wnu m - k be .P 0ni J nl * ‘he least error his 
s would be thc fate of a mines expert 

’ 1™'!’ “ S y ? u ?“ y say> caf rles a dying 

soul, ready to quit Ms body at the 
smallest error he may commit. 

i I believe that If an anatomical exami- 
! carrled oat on the lives of a 

chief editor, It must prove to be always 
of exceptional size. He may allow an 
Item to pass for publication on an even¬ 
ing when nobody would wink at It. But 
things, especially in tbe Middle East, 
may change overnight Id a way that 
renders the publication of (he same 
Item a big felony. 

• . me ? ow * whUe 1 am writing 

tills article, there lies a heap of tbe lat¬ 
est Arab papers and magazines. They 
seem to me now to be a heap of debris 
Trom a terribly shattered building. 

JS--Journalism for If It cannot 
voice the general conviction of its 

imM" 7 Wh ? vcrsIon of Islam do wo 
think we embrace when our people arc 
Intimidated, and by sheer forej? 
prevented from expressing their views 

, touching their lives and 
those of their children? 

rJ!j b ° dy , caa deny that abuse of 
tha» d ?n S an . a “ c,cn ‘ human ailment 
that has remained resistant to medlca- 

hu T?" 1- say that because of 

«rro„ud 7 ,reello “ bc 

Instead of achievements, Arabs are 
being compensated by false data that 
do not exist anywhere except on paper. 
TTiose above fabricate lies a ml those 

r b | e i°m nd t0 8CCepl them * He who 

{!£* l UtleT any ‘hlng otherwise must 
possibly Zth f ° r persecn,1 °" 

thls ‘ er [ lb Ie hlack cave of hu- 

# and hypocracy ' ‘he Arab 
wor d has to emerge, whatever thc sa- 

EjJlSJ m / be ‘ ^rsooaHy I am not op- 
, r w ® s 1 ,on B a B<> conviuced by 
the logic of the late British philosopher 
and mathematician, Bertrand Russell 
in his famous essay, “The Functions 
° f * Teachor’'. He expected tyranny to 

throuLh Ihii 6 de r ,0plng Dat,ons 8,1 
22!S. century owing to thc 

shortage of resources to meet public 


The body’s own 
tranquilizers 


By Riad H. Dabbas 

Special lo The Star 

WHEN THE brain chemicals called 
endorphins were first discovered 
they were dubbed “the brain’s own 
morphine” because of their ability lo 
ease pain and induce a feeling of eu¬ 
phoria. Since then, studies have 
shown that various endorphins are 
produced by the brain, the pituitary 
gland, and other tissues in response 
to physical stress such as strenuous 
exercise. 

Phychopharmacologists now have 
evidence that psychological stress can also 
induce the release of endorphins Resear¬ 
chers at the Max Planck Institute in Ger¬ 
many, for example, have round a signifi. 
cant increase in the levels of endorphin in 

university students who are 
about to take important examinations. 

h n » e if CarC 1 ° r ! !l ?° role endorphins play in 
handlmg psychological stress grew out of 
earlier pain studies conducted at the 

[nIMh! ° r Men,a! Health 

, d H d elsewhere. In a series op ex¬ 
periments in their laboratory at NIMH, a 
semor slatT phychopharmacologist at the 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
his colleagues, pinpointed the circum¬ 
stances under which the brain, in re- 
sponse to pain, produces a natural analgc- 
sia by activating endorphins in the brafn. 

They first placed white rats in two 
chambers with electrified grid floors. The 
first group received electric shocks every 
seven seconds for approximately 10 min¬ 
utes. The second group received no 
shocks. They then tested the rat’s sensi¬ 
tivity lo pain and found that the ones that 
had been shocked had developed a greater 
tolerance Tor pain. To learn why, they 
repeated (he shock test with other rats 
and then immediately annlvzed their brain 
and spinal tissues. The endorphin levels 
were lower than usual in brain areas that 
register pain, such as the periaqueductal 
gray mauer. the thalamus, and the phy- 
pothalamus. 

Apparently the brain “burns” endor¬ 
phins in response to pain: il releases thc 
endorphins at a rapid rate, dulling the 
animal s sensitivity. The rats they studied 
were all subjected to physical pain rather 
than psychological stress. 

™n barrnacol ° 8 * st John R°secrans and his ! 
colleagues at the Medical College of Virgl- \ 



Oil puts up the price of marriage 

By Michael Fernandez can m*l rrv J-l ntimim *- !* ... 




By Michael Fernandez 

ARAB bridegrooms from the United Arab 
may become eligible to receive a 
U*S25,OOQ grant, or ’dowry' as one Ara¬ 
bic daily newspaper put il, if they marry a 
girl from their own country. But, at the 
.same lime, any UAE Arab citizen marry¬ 
ing a foreign’ girl would have to pay a de¬ 
posit of a similar amount. 

kJi!f S u tv yi. n P£°P° sa,s are now being de- 
; l i he J edcral National Council. 

at dl ? suad ing UAE male 
nationals from marrying ’foreign* girls. 

•i*,lS e ,i Pr0 ^ aIs 00,7,6 the council’s 
■■fSffUSP*?”® 11 - 1 and resu,t froni an ofTI- 
^Kr!. moi7 ‘ h ® fl B° by the Ministry of 
ffiPg 1 Affa'js of J he -dangers’ posed to 

iJidaoHril , f0 ? lgr1 ’ wa^age. The. 
identical to one carried out n the 

‘h® Study being Ipiade 

■ fiSft ^ bilanl “PProvaf from 


can marry. However., it points out that 
more and more menfolk prefer to marry 
foreign girls, leaving an increasing 
number of UAE girls in spinsterhood. 

Unless this trend is checked,' the 
fi Ud ^r ™ rns • ‘ the habits and traditions of 
lbl UAE community will be distorted and 
serial links between families weakened.’ 


have been in force Tor some time, al¬ 
though the rate of financial incentives is 
UAE 88 3r8e 88 * he ° ne pr °P° sed by the 


In the case of oil-rich Iran '° XOne - the muscle reflex increas 

offered for early marriage include s i l 5on *f 10Wing more sensitivity to pain 
. ...... w »«nea. grant plus a further loan of SI 50ft SS s re ss as lime passed. Thissuggi 

Apparently the desire to marry a ■ fore- youn « who marry before thev ‘Si? 81 -* that human brainB rclease ? nC 

n girl is highest among older men. UAE Ll l e of 22. As each child is born nart f/li"*. m . res u ponse l0 b° lh Prolog 
en married to such foreign women av- of the loa « is written ofr ° P 1 ess and Physical pain. 

?^f^ le “r>li»SSf -W«f. . . 


nia went further to show that rats als 
produce endorphins in response to purel 
psychological stress. Thc Rosecrans tear 
shocked rats in chamber then, a week o 
so later, they puL thc rats back in th< 
same chamber, without shocking them 
They found that the rats had a similar in 
crease in brain endorphins this time, ii 
response to conditioned fear, a type o 
psychological stress. 

Other researchers have shown that psy 
etiological stress may cause the brain U 
increase endorphin output in human be¬ 
ings as well. 

A French team, led by Jean Claude 
Wilier, placed six healthy men anc 
women in a predicament similar to the 
rats. Intermittently during 90-minute 
sessions, they were warned that in two 
minutes they would receive a painful elec¬ 
tric shock on their foot. Willer’s team in¬ 
troduced the clement of psychological 
stress by sometimes only threatening the 
shock and not giving il. 

The French researchers electronically 
monitored involuntary Hexing of a muscle 
in the lower leg. a reliable test that is used 
by researchers to measure foot pain as 
well as a person’s expectation of pain. 
Halfway through each session, resear¬ 
chers injected the volunteers with either 
naloxone (a drug that suppresses endor¬ 
phin activity in thc brain), a placebo, or 
nothing at all. 

As each session continued, volunteers 
who had not received naloxone showed 
the same reaction as had the shocked rats: 
their muscle re Hex became weaker as 
their pain tolerance increased. But among 
the men and women who had received na¬ 
loxone. the muscle reflex increased, 
showing more sensitivity lo pain and 
stress as -time passed. This suggests 


- - --— iksikiigu wuiiicji av- 

eraged 60 years while the average age of 
the women involved was 20 years. 

In the other Arab Gulf Stales of Iraq, 
Kuwait and Qatar marriage incentives 


<>■ 


.Stu.- liui -"T ” . f iSSIUDltl, Cipri 

, .i£y r, Q? 1 .-WfrrttfMi* called for an * 

^ the niaJes sp^hki 



For students, the incentives are even 
more generou.-^82.250 plus Tree hous 
Ing during their period in college, free 
government transport and priority in their 
application for permanent housing! 

and l Kuwait <:hen ’“ ° perate in both Q“ tar 


The endorphins seem to play a partii 
iarly useful role in dealing with psycho 
gical stress. Intense stress triggers 
fight-or-flight response, increasing 1 
blood pressure, heart rate, metabolis 
and other physical functions to mobil 
the body* for action. 

The involuntary response was inva 
able in fleeing from saber-toothed lig< 
and is still useful in preparing for a tern 
match. 


: Social workers attribute the taste deve- 5tni USeful in preparin * for 816 

■°^ d b y grooms to marry ‘foreign’ 

■ LISS5 ,r \ cl . ude , s Siris from non-Gulf Arab the reaction can be'dangerou 

ffSBR- 1 J |e high dowries demanded . one s health if it is produced consiantl 
, by Jqcal girls parents. , .situations that call for nonphysical 

. ' , . sponses, such as an argument with o 

! In recent years dowriP« u. . 0058 or spouse. Heart attacks, stro 

rocketing in the Guirsiates h ranSf of ky ' 5 nd u!ders are among the physical di 

: anything between Si 50^f? rs either caused or aggravated by i 
• 'JWtor, lb. ‘"“Pflroprtate reactions. : 

a * a s .|8 n of social prestige; can : The effect oil endQrphins,. fortunal 
:• add,anything up to ahothei* S40,o6o td runs Counter to these adrenaline-.tries 1 
1 r£v expanses. Foreign brides are much ov orreactions. The endorphins slow re 
. .less expensive.' . t . ration, ■ lower bipod pressure, and c 


^prbblemi-- v jlV'-.--: •; to » :! ! [ c *Pe : ns ?a- Foreign brides are much OV6 " reactlona -The endorphins slown 

((• ?. :.-Jess-expensive; - .. t . " rauca ration, lower blood pressure, and 

•• ;-.f , • =• :| V",. . -v' ; : motor activity throughout the.bddy. 

'! ‘r.’- r .4:^: ;v : ;••• •:-V, ;r : •• ' ;= WWase of endorphins iln respom 
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An ‘ unordinary’ mother 
remembers the past 


living 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special 10 The Star 

“SUCCESS in this unjust 
world, may be achieved 
through different ways.” 
says 76 years old Mrs. Julia 
Sawalah, “some people are 
lucky enough to gel it ihe 
easy way, but others, are 
much less fortunate and have 
to work nights and days for it 
with constant eTfort of the 
mind, the heart and the 
body.” 

Julia Sawalha. is one of (lie- 
very special women in this 
world. and.R very “unordinary 
mother” as her son. the actor 
Mr. Nadim Sawalha. called her. 
in dedicating onc of his photo¬ 
graphs to her. 

During her life Mrs. Sawalha 
has been a successful business¬ 
woman, hotel owner and author 
but her path to success has never 
been a smooth one. 

In her childhood, during the 
lime of the Ottoman Empire she 
bad to face hunger, deprivation 
and misery. When she was five 
years old her father left her. her 
mother and her baby sister and 
emigrated to America. He left 
them nothing to live on after 
having mortgaged their house 
and small piece of land to pro¬ 
vide enough money Tor his trip. 
Her mother had to go work for 
her ruthless brother and sister- 
in- law in order lo repay the 
mortgage and Julia, at the tender 
age of five was supposed to take 
care or her baby sister at home. 

“By the time my mother came 
home-, from a long dry of hard 
work, we'd be both screaming, 
and she would take us in her 
tlr «d ,arms and start crying her¬ 
self." she says. 

Julia’s baby sister was loo 
weak to fight plagues and hunger 
and she died a few months later. 

"Her death broke mother’s 
heart, and I was the only nice 
thing left to her in her cruel 
hie says Mrs. Sawalah. “So 
she worked harder and harder 
and got weaker and weaker, until 
she caught typhoid fever.” The 
prayers of the small girl and her 
promises to the saints and virgin 
Mary, did not help her mother, 
one even used to kneel on stones 
and pebbles thinking that her 
Pain would minimize her 
mother.' but to no avail. 

After her mother’s death. Ju- 
‘V “acle sent her to boarding 
school in Jerusalem. She was 
wilham ln school, one of the 
Hi atld loved by the nuns. She 
ami u Prenc h- English, sewing 
““.home economics unfortu- 
iinni y a A er a couple of years her 
S decided Julia would be 
S'"** working for his wife 

a5d? hl,t ! ren al home - *1 c r ied 

H$ ht , and l he nuns cried as 
and.!? ad becom e a family 
and thcm 1 found the love 
d?dV, hB ' er 1 ,acked a ( home. 1 
helf*’ WHnl t0 B ° heck to my 

evpn 1 , Slle did SO back and it was 

klned W ° r f e than she had ima ‘ 
moih-p J would dream of my 

was h it« day L and . ni 8ht. and that 
back 2L 0l !l y thing tf l at Save me 
myseir confidence”.. 

I" her youth, 
in ■ see traces 6f beauty 

age Mhn? l r eVen at 76 yeiirs bf 
Shd in ^ y °- up « men wttd her 
wife 'L marr,age hut.her uncle's 
refused. At: one 
She trfed iJ^fo'desperate that 
: ^, -^T l 0.poison herself. Her 



Her Majesty Queen Noor presents Julia Sawalha with her 
International Women’s Day award. 


uncle then decided to murry her 
to one of her cousins, a sick, 
helpless man who could not even 
support her. 

Business 

“1 hnd to make money or we’d 
die of hunger, so I started prac¬ 
ticing what I had learned in my 2 
years of schooling — sewing was 
onc of these things.” says Mrs. 
Julia Sawalha. 

“I perfected my job. and be- 
cume so well known in Madaba 
(hut people started sending (heir 
girls to learn sewing from me. 
There came a time when I had 
more than 30 girls working for 
me. and I was making about JD 
I 0 a day which was a big sum at 
that time.” She also traded in 
used clothes, buying (hem 
cheaply and remodelling them to 
sell them for much more than 
the purchased prices. She also 
made baskets and cane contain¬ 
ers which she put in her hus¬ 
band's small shop. She was 
working very hard but she had 
many mouths to feed. 

“When I had saved JD 10.000 
I brought my husband and five 
children to Amman. I wanted to 
provide a decent life and educa¬ 
tion for them.” she says. “I 
thought of buying land but the 
children insisted on an ice and 
ice cream factory. The factory 
was working beautifully Mrs. Sa¬ 
walha says., “until we found out 
that the factory itself had been 
stolen piece by piece, three 
months after its opening”. 

The shock was so great for im 
Nadim. (hat she was sick in bed 
for four months. But she had 
sent her sons lo London to sLudy 
and she had lo support them. 
Mrs. Sawalha had gained a repu¬ 
tation as a honest, hard working 
women and dedicated mother 
and people lent her money, so 
she could plan and put into ac¬ 
tion her next project. 

“ I put all the money 1 got from 
my friends into a small piece of 
land on which I built two rooms, 
as a beauty shop”. Then she 
vyent to Beirut so that her young¬ 
est daughter, could study hair; 
dressing apd the beauty busi¬ 
ness.-' , . •; ■ 

: “instead of waiting for her in 
the hotel ih-Beirtit; ljledided tp 


study the same thing with her. 
and both of us came hack lo Am¬ 
man with ii diploma." she says 

Afterwards, she started to add 
more rooms to the salon, until it 
become the Mount Hotel. ” I 
used to work night and day on 
building this hotel.” 1 in Nadim 
would say. 

Furniture 


“I did practically everything 
in it myself even to making the 
furniture I used to go to the car¬ 
penter's shop and help glue the 
pieces of wood together.’’ 

Even after (he building process 
was finished, she had the prob¬ 
lem of managing the hotel and 
she encountered many difficul¬ 
ties front customers and from 
dishonest employees. 

During this period she also 
suffered personal tragedy with 
the death of her youngest 
daughter. Lhe hairdresser and of 
a son who drowned in the Ama¬ 
zon river. 

“Now. when you go to visit 
Mrs. Sawalha in her Mount 
Hotel, you find n sweet old lady 
in wheel chair. A lady who has 
had a life rich in experiences, 
accomplishments and sacrifice. 
An gracious old lady, whose 
smile never leaves her face, and 
who energy never fades — al the 
age of 70 she took up writing. 

•'Writing makes me feel I’m 
still living", she says. “espe-. 
daily after business in the hotel 
became a bit slow.” She has 
written five books so far. one of 
which is the story of her life, 
and another is a book of poetry. 
Now she’s starting to write chil¬ 
dren’s stories, and she loves il. 

She says that her satisfaction 
with life now compensates for all 
her past misery and deprivation. 
She’s very proud of her two 
sons. Nadim. a well known actor 
in England, and Nabil a well 
known actor here in Jordan. 

And in 1982 thp community 
recognized . her life's efforts’ 
when Her Majesty Queen Noor 
gave her a special International 
Women’s Day award in apprecia¬ 
tion of ; her work and. especially 
heir ; bbp|ts. V. " • 


Smoke gets 
in my eyes 

Inbucco is a filthy weed. 

It satisfies no minimi need. 

1 1 makes you lean. 

It makes von mean. 

It lakes the hair right off your bean. 

It’s the worst darn stuff I’ve ever seen. 

... I like il. 

THERE are many people whose sentiments are similar to 
those expressed abuvo. They enjoy smoking and will continue 
in this habit despite all (he dire warnings issued by influential 
institutions and learned medical experts. Smoking is onc of 
thc pleasures in life to them and they do not want to give il 
up. 

Another group that will continue to smoke are people who 
have attempted lo quit or at least reduce their rate of tobacco 
consumption but have failed to do so. They have been the 
subjects of numerous studies themselves and il has been hy¬ 
pothesized that long term smokers' bodies have undergone 
essential chemical changes that have rendered those individ¬ 
uals nicotine-dependent. In other words they have become 
addicted to tobacco. 

Thc third classification includes intermittent indulge™ and 
those who have succeeded in kicking thc habit. We will leave 
them in peace today. 

Then there is the fourth assemblage — those who don’t 
want to smoke but are forced lo due to the fact that others 
around them are smoking. They arc termed passive smokers. 
They don’t actually take up cigarette, cigar, pipe or other 
from of tobacco in their hands but must breathe in smoke rel¬ 
eased from others who arc sitting in the same room with 
them. 

They should really be classified as non-smokers because 
they aren't actively participating in the habit. But unavoid¬ 
able circumstances (hat they find themselves in —social ga¬ 
therings and occasions, dinners, working in offices, or 
travelling in a car with others, and in public places force 
(hem to inhale a certain amount of smoke whether they want 
lo or not. 

Smoking is considered one of the major causes or health 
hazard in the world today nnd is known to increase the risk of 
lung cancer, heart and respiratory diseases. Nicotine, tar and 
carbon monoxide are generated by burning tobacco. These / 
toxic substances are readily absorbed by human tissues and : 
that is where the problem begins. 

Smoking is a widespread social habit here in Jordan. A sur¬ 
vey by the University of Jordan found that 7 I per cent of 
males and 44 per cent of women were smokers. Most of them 
used cigarettes. One-fifth of them had started the habit when 
they were under I 5 years old. And about half of them con¬ 
sumed from onc to two packets per day. 

Cigarette smoking is considered a sign of affluence and Is 
believed lo be increasing rapidly in spite of all health warn¬ 
ings. But in each case the individual has made thc choice to 
start. It was his or her perrogative, right or privilege to have 
(hat choice. 

il is also the non-smokers' prerogative to be a non-smoker 
— not a passive one. This individual may want to lake greater 
care in preserving his present state of health. Or he may not 
like tobacco. Either way. he should have a choicd whether or 
not he will breathe in these toxic substances produced by oth¬ 
ers. 

But he can't always get up and leave the room when others 
begin to light up. So it would show courtesy and thoughtful¬ 
ness on the part of the smokers if they asked if anyone min¬ 
ded before they began smoking, or limited their indulgences 
to cerjain Limes of the day or when they had access to a 
well-ventilated area instead of puffing away selfishly. 

No, I don’t smoke. 
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Wouldyoubelieveit? 

NEW YORK is putting on a happy face to make tbe America's 
worst slum more attractive to potential investors. City-owned 
buildings whose windows have been destroyed by vandalism 
and neglect are to be repaired with optical illusions instead of 
panes of glass. 

Some 1 570,000 of a $300,000 government grant is to be 
spent on “decorative seals''.The seals are vinyl sheets which 
adhere to the heavy-gauge tin barricading tbe vacant build¬ 
ings.: _ . 

Several motifs are available; futf Venetian blinds, half 
shades, shutters — both open and: closed. .One even sports 
potted plants nesting on a window-sill. 
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A tale of three artists 


Oh thumb, where 
is thy sting? 

IT S AMAZING how attached you can become to a part of 
your body. One would never think that the mere thought of 
losing a piece of oneself could cause as much distress ns it 
does. 

I say this in nil seriousness.having recently come close lo 
osing (he end of my thumb due to an ill-judged stroke of the 
Kitchen knife. It s nothing much, really — a mere half- cen¬ 
timetre From the lip of the digit — but the psychological im¬ 
pact ol the accident was enormous. It took just one quick 
movement of the well-honed blade (actually I was sharpening 

it ut Lhc lime), and the next thing I knew, there it was _ 

bunging hy a flap. 

HI spare you the gruesome details at this point. For the 
moment, suffice it iu say that [ was overcome bv the absolute 
lings l of the situation, which was .so me thing that u mere 
band-md could do nothing to cure. Wincing, I thought to 
myself, please don’t let it go! It s the only left thumb-tip that 
I nave. I cun l bear the thought of never seeing it again! 

And then I mysteriously saw my lire passing before my eyes 
— or my thumb's life, rather. With only a few millimetres 
between it and oblivion, the lip of niy thumb suddenly seemed 
to me of greater significance than I had ever realised [ 
remembered the day t had used my left thumb to ring the 
doorbell on a friend's nparlment — gone but not forgotten. 

And the intimate, daily routine of opening the latch on my 
briefcase each day as I got lo the office — what would I ever 
have done without my thumb-tip? These memories brought 
tears to my eyes (perhaps also contributed to by the not in¬ 
considerable pain or the accident). 

A black cloud of guilt settled over my head. It's all my 
fault, 1 wailed. Why wasn’t ! more careful? All the things my 
thumb-tip did for me — and did 1 ever give it a little gift or a 
word of appreciation? No! I treated it as if it were no more 
thun a mute piece of protoplasm. It was so unfair...ir I had 
only known! The things I would have done differently it 
can t be gone, it can't! 

I pictured myself grief-stricken after the loss of this pre¬ 
cious piece of myself. I knew the world would seem so empty 
that it would be a struggle to get through each day. with no 
hope of ever seeing my thumb-tip again in this world. How 
could I go on? Oh, I knew — l could turn lo religion, or even 
to the more modern comfort to be found in grief therapy. But 
who wants to spend a month's salary for the privilege of lying 
on a couch telling your troubles to some know-it-all psychia- 

insii 

‘ No « * sai< ! to myself. I mustn't let it happen. And 1 did the 
best I could to save ihe situation with antiseptic and ban¬ 
dages. Today, it is still covered with a bandage. I don't know 
how soon it will heal, or how much of it will still be there 
when the dressings come off. f have steeled myself to be 
ready for that short, cruel telegramme notifying me that my 
loved one is gone forever. Now l know the meaning of trag- 


Lectures 

The American Centre presents a lecture on 'Islamic Architec¬ 
ture’ by Ambassador Richard Parker. Ambassador Richard 
Parker is editor of the Middle East Journal and author of two 
books on Islamic architecture. 

Wednesday 22 February at 6.00 pm 

Dr. Anne Mellor, Jessie Howard Watkins Professor, Univ¬ 
ersity Professor of. Feminist Studies and Professor of English 
at Stanford University, will also give a lecture, topic to be 

announced at the American Centre. 

Thursday 23 February at 6.00 pm 
■ Films 1 

^he ,Royal Cultural Centre, in co-operation with the Jorda¬ 
nian une Club presents a Russian Film Week, , 

Tuesday 2 1 February to Tuesday'28 Febinary' at 8.00 pm. 

The'^French Cultural Centra presents ‘Grlboullie’, a 1937 
film: Mfttc Allegret, starring Raj mu and Michele Morgan. 

Thursday! i 6 February at 7.30 pai . 

^nturd^y 18 February at 71 30 phi . 

Exhibitions : 

.?he,,;Anff& Hotel presents an exhibition jof paintings by its re- :. 
.sideht art^). fiduardo Pllande'; 1 , i!. - . 

< rj • 1 ^i* 1 'ITf- , *■•! . ' ,, ; • 

• 'P^iljnh^s .jintil Wednesday, ' -V: ;;,' j ■; 

;^i : ';Ji|lnr^try ! qfj Culture, Voptfi and Antiquities!, in' cd-operfttr' 
^ fregfots Wlaxhibitlon;. ■ 


• Jordan must have one of Ihe 
highest per capita ratios of art¬ 
ists in the world and they don’t 
con fi ne themselves to their 
home territory cither. This 
month has already brought exhi¬ 
bitions by Suba Noursl at the Alif 
Gallery in Washington and by 
Ammar Khammasb at the Taj Art 
Gallery in Bombay. 

Suha Noursi's show is her 
third solo exhibition since she 
began exhibiting her work in 
Washington. 




Suha Noursi 

Her paintings are the result of 
a long study of the Jordanian 
landscape. On her last trip to 
Jordan she took photographs of 
her favourite areas and these 
formed the basis for the 34 
paintings now on show. They 
provide a story in oils of Jordan 
and its outstanding landmarks 
including the King Talal Dam. 
the Citadel, the suburbs of Am¬ 
man, Jerash. village scenes etc. 

Mrs. Noursi says she has been 
painting for a long lime. Born in 
Jordan in 1941. she studied phi¬ 
losophy at the American Univ¬ 
ersity of Beirut and at the State 
University of -Iowa from which 
she received her B.A. in 1963. 
She studied art in both universi¬ 
ties as well as at the Academic 
Pietro Vannuci in Perugia. Italy. 

Speaking of herself and her 
interest in painting she says ”1 
grew up in Amman and early in 
life developed a personal and al¬ 
most pantheistic love of the 
land. To me it appeared to have a 
unique character that no other 
land possessed. The landscape is 
shaped and coloured by the harsh 
desert climate, the dry wind, the 
bleaching sun. the heat of the 
day and the cold of the night. 




"In (he villages the houses 
seem to grow from the earth and 
to belong lo it. And one feels the 
expanse of the sky. Whul ap¬ 
pears to be a drab grey and 
brown is a subtle multi-coloured 
landscape that bursts aglow just 
before sunset. 

'' I had painted Jordanian land¬ 
scapes earlier in life. They were 
on the spot paintings that re¬ 
flected the immediate surround¬ 
ings in the villages outside Am¬ 
man. The experience was a nur¬ 
turing force that left the strong¬ 
est impression on me. 

"I find the Jordanian land¬ 
scape lo be a suitably expressive 
subject for any present painting 
needs. It lends itself to strong 
composition, sharp contrasts, 
severe lines and expressionists 
brush work. 

"The landscape has an 
honesty about it. an unself- 
conscious beauty unaffected 
and unadorned, a simplicity, a 
certain rawness or unfinish, and 
sometimes a severity and harsh¬ 
ness of effect that describes the 
land, as well as the people. Those 
same qualities also reflect an in¬ 
ner disposition of mine that 
aspires to express itself in these 
paintings. 

Ammar Khammash is not tell¬ 
ing us so much about his work 
but it was well received by the 
Bombay art world: including the 
students of the Bombay School or 
Arts and the Dean or the Arts Fa¬ 
culty. 




Amntar Khammash 

And the Bombay viewers had a 
bonus. They not only enjoyed 
Aminars beautiful water colours 
or the Jordanian countryside - 
they also hud the chance to see 
(he artistic results of his stay in 
America. 

He is now painting enormous 
mill ti- section canvases which 
catch his impressions of that piv¬ 
otal feature of American life — 
the supermarket. 


® And in a reversal of the 
process, this week brings a local 
exhibition of Jordanian scenes by 
a non-Jordanian artist. 

Jordan is a "very interesting'' 
locale for a painter, says 
Eduardo Pllande, whose exhibi¬ 
tion opens at the Amra Hotel on. 
Thursday. But he's been so busy 
with his work that in more than 
a year here, he says he hasn't 
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Eduardo Pllande 




of paintings by Father Bezdlkfan. 

Continues at the Marriott Hotel until Tuesday 21 February. 

7 h ® french Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paint- ! 
ings, photographs and poetry by Jean-Claude Bourdals. 

Monday 20 February until Saturday 25 February 

The Goethe Institute presents an exhibition of photographs bv 
Austrian artist and journalist Wolfgang Tlelsch 

Monday 20 February until Thursday I March 

The Jordan Intercontinental Hotel presents an exhibition of 
P|^ t0 8 ra Pbs by Jodi Cobb of the National Geographic Maga- 

Archaeology 

The Friends of Archaeology are planning a trip to Pella in the 
Jordan Valley. Dr pavid McCreery of ACOR ai>d Dr. Timothy 
Potts, head of the Australian team excavating at Pella will 
lead the trip. There will not. be a bus for this trip 

; Friday 17 February at 8.30 am at the Department of Antiqui¬ 
ties Registration Centre. 

Jordanian \ypmen v s Federation : ■, 

> Aviles the wives of the 

■ . members or Jordan s diplomatic corps to momma tea at thf* 
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been able to get to Petra to paint 
the scenes there. 

The 29-year-old Mr. Pilande. 
who hails from the Philippines, 
will be exhibiting his oil paint¬ 
ings, pastels and pencil sketches 
until the end of this month. They 
are on display in the ballroom of 
the Amra Hotel, where Mr. Pl¬ 
lande is the resident artist. In 
addition to depictions of the 
landscape and people of Jordan, 
he is exhibiting several pieces 
produced during a recent visit to 
London. 

This is the first solo show for 
the artist, although he has parti¬ 
cipated in nine group exhibitions 
and two two-man shows in the 
Philippines. He has been here 
since 1982; and says he loves 
painting the antiquities and land¬ 
scapes of Jordan — especially 
the rock formations. 

• Mr. Pllande says that in the 
long run he will return to the 
Philippines, but it will take him® 
long time to exhaust the artistic 
potential of Jordan before that- 
AJso on the agenda: a two-week 
trip to New York., part of which 
yvill be paid for by his prize as 
the Amra's Employee of the 
Year. That, loo, will be a source 
of. fascinating subjects for his 
paintings but first, we hope 
he, gets the chance to paint ??■ 
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New 


« The wives of the various 
ambassadors in Amman have 
laken their own diplomatic in- 
tialivc to establish better so- 
“ contacts. The ladies de- 
eded recently that they 
should meet informally once a 
month at the home of one of 
their group. 

The new programme kicked 
off on 13 February at the 
home of Mrs. Marina Viets 
wife of the US Ambassador. 

In an interview with The 
Star, Mrs Viels said that the 
idea’for the gatherings came 
from Qatari Ambassadress 
Mrs. Salma AI Than!. The 
other ladies look it up en¬ 
thusiastically because it gives 
them the chance to know each 
other better and to learn 
about each others lives and 
cultures. 

"Understanding breeds tol¬ 
erance,'' Mrs Viets says, 
"and we members of the di¬ 
plomatic circle- as well as 
everybody, else must learn 
tolerance regardless of our 
political Rnd cultural differ¬ 
ences. I’ve been in the fore¬ 
ign service for 25 years and I 
have learned to love every¬ 
body. To me ail people are 
alike, no body is better than 
anybody else." 

As it was only one day be¬ 
fore St. Valentine’s day, Mrs. 
Viets gave her party a St. 
Valentine's theme. 

She said the story of Valen¬ 
tine goes back to 270 AD lo 
Roman Emperor Claudius II 
who used to worship 1 2 gods. 
Valentinos was a humble 
Christian martyr, who was 
imprisoned by the emperor 
for practising his Christian 
beliefs. The jailer's blind 
daughter Julia fell in love 
with him and when she re¬ 
gained her sight she became a 
believer herself. On the eve 
of his death he wrote a note to 
her urging her to slay dose tu 
God and signed if ‘ from your 
Valentine." 

.It is said that Julia planted a 
pink blossomed almond tree 
near his grave and today the 
almond tree remains a symbol 
of abiding love and friend¬ 
ship. 

Mrs. Viets also introduced 
her guests to Washington 
with a beautiful video film 
about the city. 

It was very obvious that all 
the guests enjoyed the infor¬ 
mal atmosphere of the occa¬ 
sion as they enjoyed Mrs. 


people 



Ambassador’s wives get together, from left to right Mrs Ma¬ 
rina Viets, Mrs Ti ay Contreras of Chile, Mrs Elizabeth 
Munz of Germany and Mrs Hedwick Valloa of Switzerland. 


Viel’s home made doughnuts, 
brownies, applepies. and 
tasty cranberry punch. They 
also had the chance to look at 
Mrs Viets rare collection or 
paintings. 

Their next meeting will bt 
held on I March at the re¬ 
sidence or Mrs Nayyar Ihsan 
AI Rashid the Pakistani am¬ 
bassadress. 

• The American Women of. 
Amman held their monthly 
meeting at the Marriott Hotel 
on Monday* President Pamela 
Dosch opened proceedings by 
welcoming the groups two 
newest members Marion Van 
den Ham and Mary Evelyn 
Cooper. She also gave the 
good news that the Amman 
association is now a member 
of lhc Federation of American 
Women’s Clubs Overseas 
which was founded in 1931. 

The month’s speaker was 
anthropologist Linda Layne 
who was introduced by United 
Stales Cultural Attache Ann 
O'Leary. Mrs Layne talked 
about the results of her year 
long study or the educational 
level or the Bedouin of the 
southern Ghor. Her talk en¬ 
gendered quite a lively discus¬ 
sion lime as not all the ladies 
present agreed with her fin¬ 
dings. Maybe they will be in¬ 
spired to go along to the 
forthcoming anthropology 
conference at the Royal Cul¬ 
tural Centre and continue the 
discussion. 


• It's not as easy as we thought 
to gel rid of old Amman denizens 
— not that we actually wanted to 
get rid of them; but it's just that 
people seem to have a way of 
turning up again, after they 
seemed lo have gone forever. As 
a case in point, consider the 
story of Dr. Paolo Plazzardl, 
former cultural attache at the 
Italian embassy in Amman. 

Dr. Piazzardl left town when 
his tour of duty here finished at 
the end of last year, and was 
even headlined as doing so on 
The Star’s ’People' page (along 
with his famous motorbike). 
Consider, (hen. our amazement 
on seeing him start to turn up at 
parties and cinemas a month 
later! 

The diplomat, it seems, is 
back for only a short visit while 
arrangements are being com¬ 
pleted for his new posting. And 
where is that lo be? At one time 
jt was rumoured that Dr. Piaz- 
zardi was to be assigned to his 
country's embassy In Paris — but 
he made clear to his friends that 
he did not feel he would be wor¬ 
thy of a job in such a magnificent 
cultural capital. It seems that’s 
true, and the good doctor will in¬ 
stead be sent to the French Ri¬ 
viera town of Nice. 

Instead of seeing after his 
country’s interests in the French 
capital, he will be promoting the 
knowledge of Italian culture in a 
town that is itself only a couple 
of hours’ drive from the Italian 
border. 

Now, we ask Dr. Piazzspdi: 

Which one is preferable? 


e "1 live in art, I feel it and 
breath it,” says French-Armeni¬ 
an painter Father Bezdikiau 
whose work is on show at the 
Marriott Hotel until 21 Febru¬ 
ary. 

FaLhcr Bezdikian, a Ucncdic- 
tine, was born in Beirut studied 
in Venice, Rome and Paris, and 
now has degrees in philosophy 
and theology, but he has never 
formally studied art. He attended 
an academy in Venice for two 
months but found it too stuffy, 
so he left and created his own 
style. He learned to achieve 
amazing colours by collecting the 
dust from mosaic constructions 
and mixing it with "a bit of 
everything." He found clear 
varnish to be an excellent mixing 
agent. “So many painters use 
oils, not I, I’ve invented my own 
technique," he says. 

When the exhibition opened 
on Tuesday this week members 
of the Armenian community as 
well as French Cultural Centre 
Director Jany Bourdals, French 
Ambassador Jacques-Alain de 
Sedouy, French Cultural Attache 
Mr. Le Breton, Canadian Am¬ 
bassador Keith MacLellan, 
Greek Catholic Bishop Monsig¬ 
nor Saba Joachim, General Man¬ 
ager of the Marriott Halle Agui¬ 


lar, and Under Secretary of the 
Ministry of Information Peter 
Salah were all there for Minister 
of Culture, Youth and Antiqui¬ 
ties Dr. Abdullah Owetdafs rib¬ 
bon cutting ceremony. 

They were obviously taken by 
the startling colours in Father 
Bezdikian's paintings. His work 
is indescribably wonderful with 
its colour gradation, leaf im¬ 
prints, movement here, and 
movement there. The paintings 
certainly catch the eye and, for 
the lucky ones, they may catch 
the wallet. 

o Dr. Radvran Mossaunat is an 
amateur photographer who parti¬ 
cularly likes lo take family shots. 
So he should be a happy man this 
week — wife Feryal g° ve a 
delightful new ‘subject’ when 
she gave birth to a .baby boy. 

And it seems the Mossannat's 
have a taste for unusual names. 
Their new baby is to be called Ai- 
ham and their first son 
has the name lyas. 

Happily the meanings arc as 
charming as the names arc unu¬ 
sual. lyas was the name of a 
judge who lived at the time of 
Omar lbn Abdul Aziz and who 
was famous for his wisdom. 
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A J* U Fretha f ° r send,n 8 ttl* beautiful picture to “Star Kids’*. Rima is in 
the sixth grade and attends Al-Juwaidah Preparatory School. ° 
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Giraffe beetles 

THESE CREATURES are not phantasmagoric Invaders 
from a distant planet, but in fact exist right here on 
Earth on the Island of Madagascar. Because of their 
long necks, they are called “Apoderus glraffa”, or 
giraffe beetles. Despite their resemblance to giraffes ( 
these improbable beasts are not as big as they may ap¬ 
pear to be in the photograph above — they stand less 
than one inch high. 

The beetle family has Its own range of sizes. The 
smallest beetle can crawl through the eye of a needle. 
The largest, the goliath of Africa, is nearly the size of 
a mouse. 

Certain constraints limit the size of life. The largest 
living organisms, the giant sequoias of California, 
never grow much over 300 feet tall; no mammal can be 
Unler than a recently discovered species of bat In 
Ihailand that weighs Just six-hundredths of an ounce; 
Insects will remain forever small. 


Loyalty 


After Gmar cured the princess, the Sultan offered him gifts of 
money and gold but Omar refused to take any. He left heading to 
another city but was shocked to see many men hanged at the 
enterance of this new city. Omar was taken to the king and there 
he knew that the_ king’s son disappeared In vague circumstances. 
He then asked the king to let him try and find the lost prince. 

By Hamdan Al-HaJ 

Star Staff Writer 
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Omtir that night slept in the servants’ 
quarters, on behalf of his requests. 
But he only pretended he was asleep. 
He observed all the sleeping servants 
until around midnight, when he was 
surprised to see that a female servant 
got up and walked away. Omar tried 
to follow her bul then missed where 
she had headed to. 


; The second ( nighl, the same thing 
happened, but this time, Omar was 
more familiar with the ; palace, so he 
>vas able to follow her through the 
several narrow passages. He saw that 
she took a dish full of food with her. 
Soon, .she.stopped near a secluded 
door and took a key tied lo a chain 
from her pocket. Once the door was 
opened, he heard a male voice calling 
put, ■ “That is enough, set me free 
you thankles’S servant. 4 ’ There was 
no fbply on part of tb6 servant. 

: Oipar at once went back to the ser- 
yants’ quarters and pretended that he 
was asleep. A couple of minutes 
later, the feniale Servant returned 
and went;to sleep, as if nothing had 
,bh{3pehe.d.^^pph,' prakr heard her i 
- to where she 

wa^;i^e^)ing, !^hd sP?tly.took the key 


out or her pocket. He then left the 
servants quarters and walked down 

to the place where the secluded door 
was* 

As soon as he unlocked the door, 
he heard a voice saying, “Why have 
you come again, I do not want to see 
you. Let.me free.” Omar was happy 
and at once put his arms around the 
w ®5 k ?? ed man - “Do not fear, Sir,” 

yoif , ’ 0mar ‘ ' * have come t0 free 

Although it was still night, Omar 

wh^r^ 1 tK pI i^ ce t0 the main palace, 
?Ho e ^ e ? e kl ”8 and queen were sleep- 
ipg. and awoke everyone there. There 

; f ou h nS Py T J ej0 J I Ce after the P r ^ce 

was round. The king sent his guards 

to capture the servant as soon as he 

0niar ’ s st °ry* The king offered 
Omar money and gold, but for the 
second time-, Omar refused. He be 
hevdd that he should not receive such 
gifts for making others happy. He set 
wM 6 once daffi broke' 

nfirilf Omar thought of the 

thp ri |ncr a ? ed l ? en tried to find, 
the. tost prlpce rbut faijed. 1 i i : V ? 
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Riddles 
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Sa^r PayOUr,a « a I f L t r hr “‘? 1 *" owi ' " 

- we have to pay Nine? ” 

them with money. n,ne * . . 

.j.'i •»••• 

the bestWEy ’ 

* An echo :!;“ Have someon8 thr< 

;• !• "• '• .* * * 

__-.0 ;. ■*’•••*. 1 These riddles were sent I 

What did ope magnet sav in Zumot t0 Star Kids.: Carl 
the other? ^™ " t0 years old and attends tbc 
^• , Gfee; ;you’re,ittr^^^ .g^^Orthpdox, School. 
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By Henry Arnold! 


Week commencing 16 th February, 1984 




CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

Your working and social life should be extremely active 
now, so you will have to be on your toes all (he time. You 
will receive news of the successful progress or someone 
very near and dear to you, which should prove to be the 
highlight of your week. Romance should progress ex¬ 
tremely well now, owing to your opposite number being 
in a particularly helpful and anxious-lo-please mood, and 
_ this would be a good lime for asking any favours. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

The outlook is bright, both at work and play, with a 
1 chance of financial gain. It appears that romantic inter¬ 
ests will be foremost In your mind throughout this week, 
but should not be taken too seriously. In your working 
liTe, some extra responsibility this week will give you an 
excellent opportunity to win approval from a superior. 

PISCES — February 19tb to March 20th I 

ft —p- -You should not be reluctant lo slate your point of view 

/ ^ to a certain member of the opposite sex, as they will ap- 

1 preciate your being frank. Try not to give promises you 
* may find difficult to fulfil with regard to a forthcoming 

-entertainment. Your recent considerate behaviour to¬ 
wards a colleague in difficulties should stand you in very! 
good stead (his week. 1 J 

ARIES — March 21st to April 20th l 

Try your best to face clear-headedly an issue that a jea- ] 
lous member of the opposite sex will raise some time this 
week. A plan which you may have been quietly working 
on in the past could be taken up this week, and financial 
benefit should result from this. A woman friend could be 
a lot of assistance to you with a helpful and generous sug¬ 
gestion about a future outing which you may have been j 
thinking of. j 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

You would be well advised to steer clear of making a 
definite arrangement where a social outing is concerned, 
for you may have to postpone it at the last minute. Be 
firm this week, or you may find an interfering relative 
becoming involved in the romantic side of your life. Your 
working life should be rather less busy this week, than it 
has been for quite some lime past, so lake advantage of 
._ this. ^ 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

An elderly person around you may tend to be rather de¬ 
manding of your lime during this week, bul try your best 
to be patient with them. You should have a progressive, 
though at times, tiring week ahead of you, but at the 
same time, a wonderful sense of accomplishment. The 
private interests of a member of the opposite sex could 
bring you into a new and exciting world, which at the 
same time, should prove especially enjoyable for you. 


Thursday 16 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. Your next twelve months hold J 
more success for you than your recent years have done in 1 

asmuch as you should be receiving more encouragement plus I 

rewards and therefore mental satisfaction from most Folk I 
around you, where, at home or in business. I 

The next fwelve months should bring you a satisfying solu- I 

lion to a financial problem which has been creating a little I 

worry Tor you, and from May onwards, cash looks up, and I 

there should be no further need for any undue depressions in I 

this direction. j 

There is a lot of gaiety indicated for the older folk as well as j 

the younger, but they would be well advised not to overdo I 
things, or they could tax their energies a little too-much. I 



CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

A member or the opposite sex could put a romantic pro¬ 
position to you during this coming week, but in a highly 
practical way. An offer of help from a friend whom you 
may have recently been just a little annoyed with, should 
be accepted with gratitude. You may find yourself having 
to reason with a loved one. who is being just a little stub¬ 
born. in order lo accept a very advantageous offer in the 
[business field this week. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

A member of the opposite sex should let you know very 
clearly just how they are thinking now, and fortunate 
developments in this partnership are indicated this week. 
•You could find yourself accepting a social invitation 
which should be a success and should be followed by 
another such invitation very quickly. You may need all 
your persuasive gifts lo overcome a little opposition to 
schemes which you may have in progress this week. 

f VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21 st 

You may be feeling a little moody and worried, but 
should by the end of the week, by pleasantly surprised at 
the concern people show for your welfare. A romantic 
partner should be in an amiable mood, and quite n lot of 
happiness in this direction is indicated for you. The 
chances are that you could find yourseir having lo accept 
a few extra family responsibilities, so you would be well 

( advised to watch y our exp enses. 

LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

You may find that where working matters are 
concerned, you will need to be on the alert, for snugs, 
which could occur in a new routine. Your home lire 
should be very pleasant indeed, owing to your thoughtful¬ 
ness towards a dear one. and this will be very well re¬ 
warded by their appreciation. You should receive quite a 
lot of encouragement this week over a material advantage 
[that will come your way through a close friend. 

SCORPIO — October 13rd to November 21st 

Quite a pleasant week is in store for you, and one in 
which domestic activities could occupy much of your time 
until mid-week, after which you can relax and enjoy a 
social round. It will be much better for you to delay any 
new ventures which you may have in mind, as this is not 
a good time for taking any chances. New friendships are 
in the air, and a surprising development seems very 
likely In an affair of the heart. _ 

I SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

You may find that you will have to use a lot of persua¬ 
sion now in order to succeed with changes which you pro¬ 
pose where members or your family are concerned. You 
could be feeling slightly upset through someone letting 
you down over n social date. You would be well advised 
• not to show your disappointment too much. By using your 
imagination, an important financial situation could be 
turn to your advantage this week. 


-Monday 20 February 








C It a r t s 


FHday 17 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. The help and counsel of a close 
friend who has at ail times, taken a genuine interest in you 
and your family, should help you considerably where a family 
problem is concerned during the next two or three months, 
and could also smooth out some anxious periods that you may 
have been having. 

Financially, the vindications are that you may need to do 
your planning on a careful basis until after May or June, but 
nevertheless, this should be quite a good year in this direc- 
l *on. . .. 

Socially, there could be an unexpected introduction to a 
member of the opposite sex which could prove to be a life¬ 
long friendship, and for the eligible ones amongst you, could 
almost be a partner. 


Saturday 18 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. Personal Ufa should run much 
. more smoothly for you during the whole.of this coining year, . 
and people whoi may have been worrying you as to whether 
[ney were genuine or not, will prove your assessment ol them 
to have been wrong, and from May onwards, you should be 
entering into things with a much lighter heart. 

•Small financial improvements are strongly indicated to-- 
• Wards the and of April, and providing that you are careful not 
tQ either give or land too freely, this could be of considerable 
nelp to you at a later date.*.. , ;i • : - t j 

i. The workers amongst you could find yotirselye^ doing a 
little travelling which could link up with your business during 
; “djt fbur thpnthp, &nd you sbould in consequence, by Jble , 
to.fulfiJi an ambition which could bring both a lot of .nappi-. 
tci yourseff land;to -Borneone else who is vfry close to you 




Sunday 19 February 
Birthday Greetings to You. 
The eligible ones amongst you 
could find yourselves entering 
the marriage stakes during 
the latter part of the next 
twelve months, and those 
’ who are already married have 
strong portents of extremely 
good happiness waiting for 
,you. 

, Unexpected little wind¬ 
falls around the June period 
are indicated, and especially 
for the older ones amongst 
you. Try not to be tempted out 
on spending sprees just be¬ 
cause voii feel you are a little 
better'off financially, ; for a 
change of residence is indi¬ 
cated which could, of course, 
'become an item of expendi¬ 
ture. 

■ Someone who you know qu¬ 
ite well but whom you have 
.not seen for quite some time 
(past, will;re-appear on the 
scene, and be of great assis¬ 
tance To yop, some- time , in 
lyipy, and thjs is turn; should 
enable.you to help a person 
Who-is. very near and dear to 


Birthday Greetings to You. During the next three months, 
you should be able to gel your own way much more than you 
had expected, and where your social life is concerned, things 
should be looking up tremendously. 

You could be receiving some extremely good news about 
your financial position within a very short time from now. 
which will help you to forget any money worries which you 
may have had over the past few months. 

Those of you who relish travel could have the opportunity 
to travel quite a distance towards the end of May, but it would 
be wiser for you to view this from both directions before niak-. 
ing any decisions. The adlvce of someone of greater exper¬ 
ience could be of tremendous help In this matter. 


Tuesday 21 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. Socially, your year ahead could 
be extremely exciting, and family ties, although of great Im¬ 
portance, must not allow you to neglect the older members of 
yoqr family. 

Romance of a high nature is clearly Indicated within the 
next thee months, and for those who are already married, 
quite a deal of happiness is in store. Household removals, 
unless absolutely necessary, are not all that wonderfully ad¬ 
visable during the next twelve months. 

Any children which you may hear of being born to close 
friends or relatives during the next three months should 
prove to be quite outstanding, inasmuch as they will be gifted 
in most of what they decide to do at an older age. 


Wednesday 22 February 

Birthday GreetLngs_to Ybu. In the social field, you will be 
popular, and in consequence, be on top form of your wit, but 
try not lo make too many new friends. Make some, yes, bul 
■ rather make the others acquaintances, for this way. they can¬ 
not make too many demands upon your energy. . . 

By the beginning of June, life for you should be running . 
quite smoothly, for you should have more peace of mind, 
emotionally, than you have had for some time past. : 

' . Family'problenis; could become a: little pressing, but you 
i should try lo dome to your senses' a little more regarding this r . 
and hand some or the responsibility over to some other ilpeto- 
;bers of your family. . ■ • ! 
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MAPAM ABSOLUTELY, THERE 
15 NO DOUBT, RlLLCHARGE 


( YOU'RE LYIN6 A / IT'S NOT YOUlf 
k IN MY BEAN BA6 J 8EAN6AG, ANP 
1 I WAS HERE J 

Sffwy v FiRST...jy 


LET'S MAKE AN \ \ 

Agreement., if a ' 

IwHATT, 


■And i'll have it most 
of the time ! 
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entertainment 

The cinema corner 

Shahin’s ‘ The 


Land 


IF water is scarce and our land 
dries up, we would gladly give 
our life blood to quench our 
lands thirst... we owe her 
that. 

This is the gist of the song that 
echoes through the film, “The 
v d r ^pressing its theme. 
Youssef Shahin's film, based on 

® n OV P e J '? ith the same title by 
A.R Sharkawi, tells the simple 
story of the attachment of the 
Egyptian peasants to their land 
and their willingness to go to all 
lengths in its defence. 

The setting of the film is a 
small village in the Egyptian 
countryside. The time is before 
the 1952 Revolutions a lime 
when peasants were badly used 
and downtrodden by the authori¬ 
ties: the rich feudal lords, the 
government and the foreign do¬ 
mination of the country. 

: The film, however, transcends 
the local level and appeals to all 
people who feel violated and rob- 
bed of thoir right to hold on to 
their land and to their dignity. It 
also depicts the selfishness, 
meanness and passivity that are 
bound to appear among certain 
people when faced with crises. 

Realised way back in 1968, 
oliahin s technique had not yet 
flowered into the full maturity 
distinguishing his more recent 



films. Conventional and tradi¬ 
tional in its technique, the film 
has a very slow beat, especially 
in the first half which is rather 
uneventful. 

Nevertheless, there are cer¬ 
tain memorable shots that give 
life to the film all through, espe¬ 
cially tlie shots scanning the sim¬ 
ple and pure bea uly of t he 
cotton-fields in full bloom, on 
the several close-ups or the sun¬ 
flower, and the highly dramatic 
scene where water is released 
onto the fields, gushing in 
streams through plants making 
them flourish with new life. 

The film's strongest point, 
however, lies in its cast. Very 
carefully chosen, every one of 
the actors (the minor as well as 
the major roles) portrayed the 


character to the maximum, thus 
giving a realistic image of a 
cross-section of the village inha¬ 
bitants. 

Most distinguished of all was 
the late Mahmoud El Meliji, In 
the role of the proud and honour¬ 
able peasant fighting for the life 
ol his land against the forces 
who want to deny him water. 

H!s presence dominates the 
film from the very first shot 
opening on a close up of his 
face, up until the very end when 
P? i s .? e, "8 dragged brutally be¬ 
hind the horse of the command¬ 
ing government officer. 

With the theme song rising to 
a orescendo the film ends on a 
shot of the blood gushing from 
his many wounds onto the 
scorched dry land. 

Reem A. H. Yasln 
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Thai . . .. 
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'‘■ris . . .. 
lugmlav . 
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Repair Service _11 

Queen AHi Inierna(| otiii 
Airport 0/2 
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by Terenoe ReeM 
North 
+ 10 9 3 
O Kl 32 

6 8 7 4 3 

« K Q f 

West 

a i # q fi 

ft A J 8 5 10 0984 

1 J 10 7 S' 

South 

+ AKJ8754 

i0 10 

* 9 6 5 4 3 

Love all Dealer East 

It is always a pleasing accomplish¬ 
ment to score a game againsL op¬ 
ponents who have opened with a 
strong Two bid. The Danish player, 


«o 

:nai 


mammi 


Hulgaard, managed this Teat in a match 
between Denmark and Holland in the 
1977 European Championship. The 
play was neat as well: a Scissors Coup, 
which at first sight might not have 
seemed necessary. This was the bid¬ 
ding: 


West led the 10 or diamonds and 
South ruffed. A club went to the Ace 
and a trump was returned. South win¬ 
ning with the Ace. The declarer 
crossed to the King of clubs and led the 
King of hearts from dummy. East won 
and there was no defence now: South 
was able to ruff the third and fourth 
round of clubs, returning.io hand with 
heart ruffs. 

Note that If South returns to hand 
with a diamond ruff each time he Is in 
dummy, he will be overruft'ed by 
West’s Queen of spades. 


Kuijpers v Jongsma, IBM tournament, 
Amsterdam 1968. White (to move) has 
played an aggressive attack against 
Black's Sicilian Defence, pushing up 
his king's side pawns, castling long, and 
massing his pieces in the centre. Black 
has countered by (lank play and is 
ready to sink a knight on the good out¬ 
post square QB5. 

While now continued I Kl 
(Q4)—Kt5. Was this move (a) a blun¬ 
der, overlooking loss of a knight (b) a 
deep imaginative coup or (c) a strong 
but routine sacrifice for such positions 
which Black should have prevented? 


___ puzzles 

;> 

rArh'i'-j i.] r { r v ' i-! i.w .iLfiKs*■•6 y- m f..'- 

rA-Si ■ >.'4 ^'' ^'' c ': 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryp¬ 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 
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TARGET 


Word Game 

How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
k^ge letter, and there must be at 


E C M 
A H E 
P I E 


least one nine-letter word In the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR¬ 
GET: 17 words, good; 20 words, 
very good; 23 words, excellent. 



Vv. Nominate for office. 1 , 2 , Loyal. „ . • 

tftut C>UE8 D0WN^-1. Breed of tlog: 2, Of acid 
^aste. 3. Blcod-vesseL .4. ‘Levelled. 7. TTee-ibranch- 
w. unable to speak. 10. Orookedlv- 


CRY PTIC P UZZLE 

A0R088 

B Think It's spirit 1 pound out 
neat (8) 

10 overstated the number (8> _ 

11 Is Nola cnangluB her name? 
(8) 

12 The money you get back will 
vary 101 

13 The diirerance in foreign cur¬ 
rency doss make it hnrd 17) 

14 Act oaokward, too (4) 

15 Bird with n leg broken, found 
m the stable (10) 

17 feeling less anxious, bids book 
in the grass (B) 

18 The potentate, anyhow, Isn't 
opposed to it (71 

IS tine’s gone back, also, to the 
East 14) 

21 Is found, as It happens (8) 

24 Kued having given up work? 
(8 2 T) 

27 A man on either side, lor the 
customer (0) 

20 The song in which one sang 
the false notes ? (4) 

30 Before the oracle will foretell 
thB future (7) 

33 Let get In the way of the game 
( 8 ) 

35 In part of the book, the tilers 
resort to banter ( 10 ) 

30 They may be spelling letters 
out loud (4) 

37 Not working, get fed up with 
being in the red (7) 

38 in general, stick to a vegetable 

40 ifne lny-about has fish ...(B) 

41 . . . half of which Is frozen 
( 8 ) 

42 Did she mind about the lino 
being torn ? (8) 

DOWN 

1 in Australia does he rush 
about in an old oar ? (10) 


2 CJet the boy to hold one oat 

3 kfiows about how old the 
trousers are (S) 

4 A sniper that turns out to 
bo a foreigner (7) 

5 How the player sitting down 
beat tbe one standing up? 

8 ban the girl get on, before 
lunch-time, the pasta? ( 10 ) 

7 It’s a ramp to play on (6) 

8 One of Teddy’s ancestors? (8) 

10 Threepence n quarter from the 

butoher ffl) 

18 At the time, Jack was on an 
excursion (7) 

20 Frauds had_a daughter: n 
spendthrift (8) 

22 Advice uncle's prepared to give 
about love (7) 

23 Doubtless, you do (4, 7) 

25 He's not a beginner—not on 
the race-course (8-7) 

28 Fight to get work for an enter¬ 
tainer (10) 

28 Like tbe commander-ln-ohlef. 
In particular (5, 31 

31 Jokes about the barriers? (8) 

32 Forecast the old person will 
be hiding the anarchist (7) 

34 The seal Is swimming with 
the dog (8) 

38 Presume me to have gone off 
to get the prize (B) 

39 It's the wind the girl beard 


RASY PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


9 View (8) , 

10 Edible seed (3) 


11 Smoothed ((f) 

12 Centre (8) 

13 Llon-Hke (7) 

14 U.ti, state (4) 

15 Absorb (lOi 
17 Smashes (U) 

15 Hand over (7) 

19 Run away (4j 

21 Hunting dogs (61 
24 Lied caps (8, 9) 

27 Two-wneeted carriage 

SB ft’ung horse (41 
30 Demonstrallng (?) 

33 Dodge (8) 

35 Lady's rUllng-seat 
(4-ttj 

38 Animal fat (ai 
37 Garden birds (7) 

88 Most recent (81 
ID fcmoothly tmus.) |6j 

41 Bind (81 

42 Spires (8) 


1 Sudden mental aber¬ 
ration ( 10 ) 

2 secondhand (4) 

3 Highly respecting (8) 

4 Ol Btara 17) 

6 Charms (fl. U) 

8 ttxiraseneory (10 1 

7 outcome (tf> 
g Mended (Bj 

10 Plain writing (Ul 
IB Is rude to <7j_ 

20 docket part (B| 

22 Not affected by emo¬ 
tion (7) 

23 Bring about (11) 

26 Allurement (lOi 
26 Baffled (10) 

28 Lively (8) 

31 Daterminad (8) 

32 Unfavourable (?i 

34 Make beloved (8) 

36 Backbone (0) 

39 Gratuities <41 


SPORTING SAM ...... by Reg Wootton 
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